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Enrollment: Majority 
Attend Public Colleges 
and Universities 

Over fZ2 million students enrolled in institutions of higher educa- 
tion in 1984-85. Some 9.5 million of these aUended public institu- 
tions. While public college enrollments increased by 0,2 percent 
over 1983 84y private college enrollments declined by 0,5 percent. 
First-time freshman enrollments declined by Z,7 percent. 



Enrollment in Institutions of Higher Education by Control/iype of Institution 
and by Sex of Student: 50 States and D. C.> Fall 1983-85 



Control and type 
of institution find 
sex of studen; 




Fall 




Percent change 


19d3 


1984 


1985 


1983^ 


1984^ 


All institutions 


12,464,661 


12^241,940 


12,247,055 


-1.8 


• 




2,327,204 


2,312,381 


2,311,735 


-O.G 


• 




,413,991 


5,398,786 


5,404,243 


-0.3 


0.1 




4,723,466 


4,530,773 


4,531,077 


-4.1 






6,023,725 


5,863,574 


5,818,450 


-2.7 


- 0.8 




6,440,936 


6,378,366 


6,428,605 


-1.0 


0.8 


Public, total 


9,68i,734 


9,459,592 


9,479^273 


-23 


OSi, 




4,610,038 


4,466,026 


4,437,488 


-3.1 


- 0.6 




5,072,696 


4,993,566 


5,041,785 


-1.6 


- 1.0 




1,737,543 


1,723,091 


1,724,954 


-0.8 


0.1 




920,891 


905,441 


900,451 


-1.7 


- 0.6 




816,652 


817,650 


824,503 


0.1 


0.8 




3,485,861 


3,475,182 


3,484,586 


-0.3 


0.3 




1,686,942 


1,669,143 


1,656,353 


-1.1 


- 0.8 




1,798,919 


1,806,039 


1,828;2?3 


0.4 


1.2 




4,459,330 


4^261,319 


4,269,733 


-4.4 


0.2 


Men 


2,002,205 


1,891,442 


1,880,684 


-5.5 


- 0.6 




2,457,125 


2,369,877 


2,389,049 


-3.6 


0.8 




2,781,927 


2,782,348 


2,767,782 


« 


- 0.5 


Men 


1,413,687 


1,397,548 


1,380,962 


-1.1 


- 1.2 




1,368,240 


1,384,800 


1,386,820 


1.2 


0.1 




589,661 


589^290 


586,781 


-0.1 


- dA 


Men 


327,674 


324,978 


321,585 


-0.8 


- 1.0 




2P:,987 


264,312 


265,196 


0.9 


0.3 
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Control and type 
of institution and 
sex of student 

Other 4-year 

Men 

Women 

2-year 

Men 

Women 

Private, nonprofit 

Men 

Women 

Universities 

Men 

Women 

Other 4-year 

Men 

Women 

2-year 

Men 

Women 

Private Proprietary .... 

Men 

Women 

Universities 

Men 

Women 

Other 4-year 

Men 

Women 

2-year 

Msn 

Women 



FaU 



1983 



1984 



1985 



Percent change 
1983^ 1984^ 



1,928,130 
957,109 
971,021 
264,136 
128,904 
135;232 

2,589,187 
1,301,813 
1,287,374 

589,661 
327,674 
261,987 

J,883;233 
926,292 
956,941 
116,293 
47,847 
68,446 

192,740 
111,874 
80,866 



44,897 
30,817 
14,080 
147,843 
81,057 
36,786 



1,923,604 
947,412 
976,192 
269,454 
125,158 

2,592,197 
1,291,470 
1,300,727 
589^290 
324,978 
284,312 

1,876,882 
915,585 
961,297 
126,025 
50,907 
75,118 

190,151 
106,078 
84,073 



46,722 
31,827 
14,895 
143,429 
74,251 
69,178 



1,919,657 
937,827 
981,830 
261,344 
121,550 
139,794 

2,571,791 
1,271,912 
1,299,879 
586,781 
321,585 
265,196 
1,876,219 
908,663 
967,556 
108,791 
41,664 
67,127 

195,991 
109,050 
86,941 



43,438 
29,164 
14,274 
152,553 
79,886 
72,667 



•0 7. 


— 07. 


■1.0 


~ 1.0 


0.5 


0.6 






■2.9 


— 2.9 


6.7 


- 3.1 


0.1 


- 0.8 


•0.8 


- 1.5 


1.0 


- 0.1 


•0.1 


- 0.4 


•0.8 


- 1.0 


0.9 


0.3 




• 


•1.2 


- 0.8 


0.5 


0.7 


8.4 


-13.7 


6.4 


-18J2 


9.7 


-10.6 


■1.3 


3.1 


'5.2 


2.8 


4.0 


3.4 


4.1 


- 7.0 


3.3 


- 8.4 


5.8 


- 


3.0 


6.4 


8.4 


7.6 


3.6 


5.0 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, ' Enrollment in 
CoUeges and Universities, Fall 1985." 
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New York: Largest 
Student Exporter 
and Importer 

Of the 3 A million students who took college courses for credit in 
fatty 1984, 86 percent studied in their home states. New York both 
exported and attracted the greatest number of students. The LHs- 
trict of Columbia attracted the greatest percentage, while Texas 
and North Carolina had the largest proportion of resident 
students. 



Net Migration of Studento by State, 1984 



Number of Number of 





Number of 


Pcrc5Pn taffe 


state 


DIUUCUIO 






first-time 


from 


residents 


from 


Net 




students 


out of state 


who left 


out of state 


migration 


At U 


54,722 


16 


4,775 


8,569 


+ 3,794 






9 


2,660 


42>4 


— 2,236 




78,792 


16 


4,674 


12,625 


+ 7,951 








A OAA. 


0,0 i^i 




California 


319,119 




24,384 


20,326 


- 4,058 




61,912 


17 


3;^l0 


8,842 


+ 632 




52,390 


15 


18,016 


8,054 


- 9,962 




10,581 


40 


3,050 


4,214 


+ 1,164 


ac 


22,502 


71 


3,301 


15,934 


+12,633 


Florida 


134^295 


13 


16,647 


16,963 


+ 316 


Georgia 


59^ 


20 


8,614 


11,772 


+ 3,158 


Hawaii 


15,611 


12 


2,867 


1,833 


- 1,034 




13,185 


28 


3,007 


3,633 


+ 626 


IDinoia 


170,594 


7 


29;a33 


12,243 


-16,990 


Indiana 


71,558 


18 


8;248 


13,178 


+ 4,930 




49,397 


18 


6,871 


8,929 


+ 2058 




46,836 


15 


4,670 


6,976 


+ 2,306 




43,246 


16 


5,304 


7,005 


+ 1,701 




52,081 


13 


4,486 


6,585 


+ 2,099 




16,223 


17 


3,630 


2,697 


- 933 




76,484 


14 


16,998 


10,842 


- 6,156 




135,906 


22 


18,589 


30,125 


+11,536 




135,015 


7 


12,857 


8,897 


~ 3,960 




42^251 


19 


11,591 


8,003 


- 3,588 




40,603 


10 


3,499 


4,123 


+ 624 




68,647 


18 


9,246 


12,186 


+ 2,940 




11,613 


13 


2,326 


1^93 


- 833 




29,150 


13 


3,690 


3,786 


+ 96 




15,749 


6 


2,257 


914 


- 1,343 


New Hampshire M 


13,371 


39 


4,932 


5,183 


+ 251 
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Number of 


Number of 






Number of 


Percentage 


state 


students 






first'timc 


trom 


residents 


from 


Net 




students 


out of state 


who left 


out of state 


migration 


New Jersey 


79^18 


6 


42,336 


4,398 


-.V,938 




17,662 


20 


3,896 


3,529 


- 367 


New York 


309,688 


10 


42,574 


32,416 


-10,158 


North Carolina.... 


113,631 


14 


5,986 


16,293 


+10,307 


North TlAlcnfji 


9 514 


^1 

*>i 


0 1 in 


2,912 


+ 802 


Ohio 


130,008 


11 


16,690 


14,262 


- 2,428 




53,855 


9 


4,430 


4,715 


+ 285 




47,734 


13 


5;319 


6,126 


+ 907 




168,753 


17 


"4,055 


28,383 


+ 4,328 


Rhode Island 


26 500 


34 


4 0ft2 






South Carolina.... 


46,788 


13 


4,430 


5,923 


+ 1,493 




10,067 


26 


2,244 


2,571 


+ 327 




61,345 


18 


6,560 


10,781 


+ 4,221 




205,129 


9 


10,976 


18,566 


+ 7,590 




32,110 


20 


2,315 


6,456 


+ 4,141 




11,016 


40 


2,286 


4,358 


+ 2,072 


Virginia 


91^209 


18 


14,452 


15,999 


-f- 1,547 


Wa^iington 


67,429 


8 


7,791 


5,683 


- 2,108 


West Virginia 


21,943 


21 


3,009 


4,506 


1,49/ 


Wisconsin 


95,535 


11 


8,155 


10,118 


+ 1,963 


Wyoming 


7,994 


15 


1,551 


1,199 


- 352 




3^9,110 


13 


468,023 


468,023 


0 



SOURCE: US. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, "Residence and 
Mi gration of College Students, Fall, 1984." 
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Higher Educaiion: 
Proportion of 
Enrollments Declines 

Higher Education enrollments will comprise a slightly smaller per- 
centage of all educational enrollments in 1987-88, according to 
government predictions. The number of college grcduates is expect- 
ed to top 1 million for the first time, despite a decline in high 
school graduates from 3 million in 198Z to 2.7 million In 1987. 



Enrollment in Educational Institutions By Level of Instruction 
and by Type of Control: Fal]> 1970 to Fall, 1987 fln thousands) 



Level of instruction 


FaU 


FaU 


Fall 


FaU 


and type of control 


1970 


1980 


1986^ 


1987' 




... 59,853 


58,415 


57,800 


58,000 




... 52,337 


50,444 


49,400 


49,500 




... 7,516 


7,971 


8,400 


8,500 


Elementary and secondary schools^ 


... 5i;i7Z 


46,318 


45,400 


45,700 


Public 


... 45,909 


40,987 


39,800 


40,000 




... 5,363 


5,331 


5,600 


5,700 


Kindergarten through grade 8^ 


... 36,629 


31,666 


31,700 


32,200 




... 32,577 


27,674 


27,400 


27,800 


Private 


4,052 


3,992 


4,300 


4,400 


Grades 9 through 12 


... 14,643 


14,652 


13,700 


13,500 




13,332 


13,313 


12,400 


12^200 




... 1,311 


1,339 


1,300 


1,300 


Hi.^her education* 


... 8,581 


12,097 


12,400 


12,300 




... 6,428 


9,457 


9,600 


9,500 




... 2,153 


2,640 


2,800 


2,800 



NOTE: Because of rounding, details may not add to totals. 

SOURC£: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, Digest ofEducor 
tion Statistics, 1987 and unpublished projections and estimates. (July 1987) 

^Estimated 

deludes enrollments in local public school systems and in most private schools (reli- 
giouflly affiliated and nonsectaiian). Excludes subcollegiate departments of institutions of 
higher education, residential schools for exceptional children, and Federal schools. 

^Includes most kindergarten and some nursery school enrollment. Excludes prepri- 
mary enrollment in schools that do not offer first grade. This undercount of preprimary 
enn»ILaicnt is particularly significant for private schools. According to data collect i by 
the U.S. Bureau of the Census, public and private nursery school and kindergarten enroll- 
ment grew from 5.2 million in 1880 to 6.3 million in 1985. 

^Includes full-time and pan-time students enrolled in degree-credit and nondegree- 
credft programs in universities, other four-year colleCes, ard two-year colleges, 

ERIC ..^^ 
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American Indian 
Enrollment: 
More Undergraduates 

The total enrollment of American Indians in American colleges 
and universities increased from 76,110 in 1S76 to 87,700 in 1982, 
and then declined to 82,67Z in 1984, Undergraduate enrollments 
increased by 12 percent in that period. Graduate enrollments 
decreased slightly while professional enrollments decreased 
substantially 

Ajnerkan Indian StudenU, by EnroUment Status and by Sex of Student, 
Even Years 1976>19a4 

EnroUment status md ^^76 iggg 1952 196* 

8ei of student Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Pereent 

UNDERGRADUATE 

Total 61^3 100 P\407 100 68,6« 100 67,036 lOO 68,815 100 

Ftilkime 

Mtk 19,874 32 17,410 28 18,611 27 18,112 27 18,580 27 

Female 18,447 30 18,732 31 20,468 30 19,424 29 21,332 31 

Part-time 

Male 10,928 16 11,616 19 12,378 18 12,481 19 12,387 18 

Female 12 O'^ :0 13,599 22 17,189 25 17,019 25 16,516 24 

GRADUATE 

Total 3,887 100 3,785 100 4,377 100 3,365 100 3,634 100 

niimime 

Male 933 24 862 23 896 20 708 21 799 22 

Female 634 16 678 18 850 19 658 20 727 20 

Part-time 

Male 1,260 32 1,183 31 1,335 31 953 28 909 25 

Female 1,060 27 1,062 28 1,296 30 1,046 31 1,199 33 

FKST PROFESSIONAL 

Total 1,253 100 1,072 100 1,188 100 911 100 980 100 

niimime 

Male 975 78 733 68 74«; 63 527 58 539 55 

Female 190 15 242 23 343 29 310 34 333 34 

Part-time 

Male — — 57 5 69 6 67 6 51 6 78 8 

Female 31 2 28 3 33 3 23 3 29 3 

NOTE: Excludes unclassified students and U^ Service Schools. Details may not add to totals due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U. S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, **The American Indian in Higher Education, 
1975-76 to 1984^." 

•Indudes students enrolled in selected programs that require at least 2 academic years of previous college ^vork for 
entrance and a total of at least 6 years of college work for completion; e.g., medicine (M.D.), law (LLB., J.D.), theology 
IB.D., M.Div., Rabbi), dentistry (D.D.S.), veterinar>' medicine (D.V.M.), and osteopathic mcdidne (D.O.). 
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Bachelors Degreess 
Business Most 
Popular Major 



; ERIC 



The total number of bachctors degrees continues to rise, from 
974,309 in 1983-84 to 979,477 in 1984r85. Both males and females 
experienced gain^—men from 473,354 to '82,319, women from 
479,634 to 491,990. In 1984r85, business cud management contin- 
ued as the most popular for both men and women. 

BM^lor't Degrees Conferred by Institutions of Higher Education 
By Field of Study and Sex: t984-ag 

Field of Study 

Agriculture and natural resources 

An:hitecture and environmental design 

Area studies 

Business and management 

Communications ~ ~ 

Communications technologies 

Computer and information sciences 

Education., 

Engineedng 

Engineering technologies 

Foreign languages 

Health sciences 

Home economics..................... 

Law 

Letters... 

liberal/general studies........... 

Library sciences 

Life sciences 

Knthematics 

Militwye 3nces 

Multi^terdisciplinary studies 

Parks and recreation............. 

Philosophy and religion....... 

Physicd sciences................ 

Protective services......... 

Psychology 

Public afTairs, services 

Social sciences .................................................... 

Theology 

Visual and performing arts 

TOTAL ALL FIELDS 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, "Earned Degrees 
Conferred" survey. (July 1987) 



Men 


Women 


Total 


i 2,477 






6,019 


3,306 


9,325 


1,099 












16,318 


24,040 


40,358 


920 


805 


1,725 


24,579 


14^^99 


38,878 


21,264 


66,897 


88,161 


65,959 


11,195 


77,154 


17,494 


1,457 


18,951 


2,650 


7,304 


9,954 


9,786 


54,727 


64,513 


1,016 


14,539 


15,555 


449 


708 


1,157 


11,663 


22,428 


34^091 


8,571 


10,620 


19,191 


26 


176 


202 


20,064 


18,381 


38,445 


8,164 


6,983 


15,146 


273 


26 


299 


7,523 


8;204 


16,727 


1,739 


2,854 


4,693 


4,244 


2,166 


6,400 


17,095 


6,637 


23,732 


7,634 


4,816 


12,610 


12,634 


27,117 


39,811 


4,635 


9,203 


13,838 


61,172 


40,^89 


91,461 


4,403 


1,636 


6,039 


14,506 


23,430 


37,936 


462,628 


496,949 


979,477 
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Mcister^s Degrees: 
Busirwi s and Education 
Mo&t Popular Fields 

The number of master's degrees awarded increased jrom 284,363 
to 286,251 between 1983-84 and 1984^5. In that period, the num- 
ber of men awarded master^s degrees declined from 143,595 to 
143,390. The number of women increased from 140,668 to 142,861. 

Master's Degrees Conf' ^ by Institudons of Higher Education 
By Field of Study and Scx» 1984-85 



Reld of Studyr Men Women Total 



Agricultiirc and natiiral resources 


2,846 
2,148 


1,082 
1,127 
415 
20,903 
2,013 


3,928 
3,275 
879 
67,527 
3,460 


Computer and information sciences 




80 
2,037 
55,192 
2,242 

66 


209 
7,101 
76,137 
20,926 

631 


Letters 




1,165 
13;248 
2,104 
419 
3,870 


1,724 
17,383 
2,383 
1,796 
5,934 






731 
3,135 
2,412 
1,008 
t 


1,180 
3,893 
5,059 
2,882 
119 


Multi^tcrdisciplinaiy studies 

Philosophy and reagion 


701 


1,339 
303 
466 

1,344 
385 


3,184 
544 
1,167 
5,796 
1,235 


Visual and performing arts 


3,897 


5,364 
10,107 
3,980 
1,506 
4,817 


8,408 
16,045 
10,380 
4,352 
8,714 






142,861 


286,251 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, "Earned Degrees 
Conferred" survey. (July 1987) 
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Doctorates: 
A Decline in 
Recipients 



The number of doctorates awarded decreased from 33,209 to 
32y943 between 1983-84 and 1984r85, Male doctoral recipients de- 
clined Jrom 22y064 to 21,700 while females advanced from 11,145 
to 11,243, continuing a trend. Some 7,151 doctorates were awarded 
in educationy by far the single most frequently chosen major. 



mc 



Doctor's Degrees Conferred by Iiutittitionfl of Higher Education 
By Field of Study and Sexi 1984-85 



Held of Study 



Agriculture and natiiral resources 

Architectu':e and environmental design.. 

Area studies 

Business and management 

Communications 



Communications technologies 

Computer and information sciences.. 

Education » 

Engineering « 

Engineering technologies 

Foreign languages 

Health sciences 

Home economics 

Law « 

Letters 



Liberal/general studies . 

Library science ...... 

Life sciences 

Mathematics 

Military science 



Multi^terdisciplinary studies.. 

Parks and recreation 

Philosophy and religion............ 

Physicid sciences 

Protective services..................... 



Psychology 

Piilic affairs, services «... 

Social sciences.. 

Theology 

Visual and performing arts.. 

TOTAL ALL FIELDS 



Men 


Women 


Total 


1,036 


177 


1,213 


66 


23 


89 


86 


51 


137 


718 


148 


866 


138 


90 


228 


5 


1 


6 


223 


25 


248 


3,419 


3,732 


7,151 


3,014 


207 


3,221 


8 


1 


9 


184 


253 


437 


565 


634 


1,199 


78 


198 


276 


88 


17 


105 


572 


667 


1,239 


28 


25 


53 


39 


48 


87 


2,307 


1,125 


3,432 


590 


109 


699 


0 


0 


0 


177 


108 


285 


23 


13 


36 


377 


91 


468 


2,851 


552 


3,403 


27 


6 


33 


1,492 


1,416 


2,908 


213 


218 


431 


1,933 


918 


2,851 


1,036 


104 


1,140 


407 


286 


693 


21,700 


11,243 


32,943 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, "Earned Degrees 
Conferred" survey. (Jvly 1987) 
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First Professional 
Degrees: Women^s 
Gains Continue 

Between 1983-84 and Ji)84r85, the number of women earning first 
professional degrees inaeased from 23,073 to 24,608, while the 
number of men earning first professional degrees decreased by 
almost 1,000, The largest absolute gains for v*^omen were in medi- 
cine and law. The number of professional degrees awarded by 
public institutions increased slightly, while the number awarded 
by private institutions retnained constant. 



Flni ProfeMional Degrees Conferref& by Institutions of Higher Educationt 
By Sex of Student and Field of Study: 1982-63, 1983-84, and 1984-8S 



19a^83 1963^ 1984^ 



Hdd of Stu(fy 


TOTAL 


Men 


Women TOTAL 


Men 


Women TOTAL 


Men 


Women 






51,310 


21.fi26 


74,407 


51,334 


23,073 


75,063 


50,455 


24,608 


Dentistry 

(D.D.S.orD.M.D.) 


. 5,585 


4,631 


954 


5,353 


4^2 


1,051 


5,339 


4;J33 


1,106 


Mcdicine(M.D.) 


. 15,484 


11,350 


4,134 


15,813 


11,359 


4,454 


16,041 


11,167 


4,874 


OptOinetry(O.D.) 


. 1.116 


869 


247 


1,086 


824 


262 


1,115 


812 


303 


Osteopathic 
medidne (D.O.) 


. 1,319 


1,063 


256 


1,515 


1,185 


330 


1,489 


1,136 


353 




705 


376 


329 


709 


332 


377 


861 


430 


431 


Podiatry (PodD. or 
D,P,) or pediatric 
medidne (D.P.M.) 


631 


552 


79 


607 


530 


77 


582 


464 


118 


Veterinary medicine 
(D,V,M.) 


. 2.060 


1,216 


844 


2^9 


1,309 


%0 


2,178 


1,135 


1,043 


Chiropratic 

(D.C.orD.aM.) 


. 2,889 


2,308 


581 


3,105 


2,401 


704 


2,661 


2,072 


58S 


Law, general 
aLJ.orJ.D.) 


. 36,853 


23,5?0 


13,303 


37,012 


23,382 


13,630 


37,491 


23,070 


14,421 


Theological profe^- 
sionS) general (B.D., 
M.Div., Rabbi) 


. 6,494 


5,395 


1,099 


6,878 


5,673 


i;205 


7,22t 


5,886 


1^5 










60 


37 


23 


85 


50 


35 



NOTE: Includes degrees which require at least sbc years of college work for completion (including at 
least two yccrs of prcprofessional training). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department v»f Education, Center for Education Statistics, "Earned Degrees Confer . * 
surveys. (November, 1986) 
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Faculty Salaries: 
Higher in 
Four-Year Colleges 

Professors atjbur^year colleges received higher salaries than their 
counterparts at two-year institutions in 1985-86, The gap was 
greatest for full professors and least for assistant professors. Only 
instructors fared better at two-year colleges* 

Average Salaries' by Level and by Academic Itonk, 1985-86 



Rank 2-year 4-year 2-year Amount Percent^ 



All Ranks Combined $32,400 $33,300 $29,300 $4,000 13.7 

PTofesflor 42,30C» 42,800 36,100 6,700 ia6 

Associate professor 31,800 31,900 30,500 1,500 AA 

Asslf^-^nt professor 26,300 26,300 25,800 600 2.0 

Instructor 20,900 2,400 22,400 2,100 - 9.1 

Lectiirer 23,800 23,800 23,200 700 2.S 

No academic rank 29,100 24,100 29,400 5,400 -18J2 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, "instructional 
Faculty Salaries for Academic Year 1985^" (February, 1987). 

•The diffci aice between 4-year and 2-year institutions. 

'AD salaries dted in the text are rounded to the nearest hundred. Data pertains to full- 
time instructiona. faculty on 9-month contracts, as they accounted for 86.4 percent of all 
instructional faculty reported in academic year 1985-86. 

^ ^ercents are based on actual, not rounded, figures. 
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Faculty Salaries: 
Unions Continue to 
Make a Difference 

Faculty in public colleges and universities mth collective bargain- 
ing agreements continued to earn higher salaries that their non- 
bargaining counterparts. As in 1985-86, engineering faculty 
received the highest average salary, while business school faculty 
in secretarial and related fields received the lowest. Between 1885- 
86 and 198&87, all ranks received increases. Data organized by 
collective bargaining status for private colleges and universities is 
not available. 



Average Faculty Salark i in Public Institutions by Selected Disciplines^ Rank, 
and Institutional Bargaining Status, 1966-1987 



or 

major field 


Campus 
Bargaining 
Status 


Prof. 


Assoc 
Prof. 


Asst. 
Prof. 


New 
Asst. 
Prof. 


Instr. 


All 
Ranks 


Agribusiness and 
Agricultural Production 


NoBarg. 
Barg. 


36,760 
36,101 


30,067 
31,475 


27,122 
24,275 


25,176 


20,821 
20,090 


31,222 
29,776 


Architecture and 
Envinmmental Design 


NoBarg. 
Barg. 


37,372 
43,333 


32,638 
33,498 


26,476 
28,152 


25,820 
25,000 


20,483 


31,538 
35,251 


Area and Ethnic 
Studies 


NoBarg. 
Barg. 


44,531 
43,582 


36,195 
35,630 


25;229 
29,958 


22,000 
26,635 


20,167 
26,048 


32,252 
35;262 


life Sciences 


NoBarg. 
Barg. 


37,936 
42,331 


31,028 
33,627 


25,987 
26,841 


25,208 
24,837 


18,869 
24,660 


32,453 
37,195 


Business and 
Management 


NoBarg. 
Barg. 


45,216 
45,675 


37,879 
37,479 


32,123 
29,999 


33,221 
30,342 


23,919 
23,635 


35,918 
35,706 


Business: 
Accounting 


NoBarg. 
Barg. 


45,591 
46,740 


38,091 
39,014 


33^92 
32,033 


34,875 
32,723 


23,678 
23,319 


35,686 
37,416 


Business: 

Business Administration 


NoBarg. 
Barg. 


42,275 
46,»20 


36,119 
37,497 


31,280 
32,258 


32,204 
33,455 


21,946 
23,553 


34,062 
37,897 


Business: 
Secretarial and 
Itelated Programs 


NoBarg. 
Barg. 


37,309 
39,623 


31,591 
33,766 


25,111 
27,603 


21,500 
30,061 


20,365 
20,613 


28,813 
30,438 


Business: 

Business Economics 


NoBarg. 
Barg. 


41,903 
43,973 


34,391 
34,744 


29,825 
29,169 


28,574 
29,150 


23,391 
24,998 


34,634 
35,397 


Communications 


NoBarg. 
Barg. 


38,313 
41,683 


31,042 
32,656 


25,361 
26,746 


25,047 
25,998 


21,056 
20,358 


28,821 
31,847 


Gommunicatioa 
'Technologies 


NoBarg. 
Barg. 


33,343 
45,151 


27,431 
38,560 


23,024 
28,344 


23,320 
24^000 


17,826 
25,415 


27,620 
36,067 
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Diadpline 
or 

mojar field 


Campus 
Bargaining 
Status 


Prof. 


Assoc. 
Prof 


Asst* 
Prof. 


New 
Asst. 
Prof 


Instr. 


AH 

Ranks 


Computer and 
Information Science 


NoBarg. 
Barg. 


43,799 
46,439 


36,784 
37,729 


32,108 
30,670 


33,226 
30,879 


23,521 
23,178 


33,889 
35,329 


Education 


NoBarg. 
Barg. 


38,311 
42,890 


31,813 
34^ 


25,654 
27,973 


24,922 
26,165 


20,898 
23,125 


32,020 
36,170 


Education: 
Teacher Education 


NoBarg. 
Barg. 


37,356 
40,553 


30,955 
32,690 


26,108 
25,890 


24,394 
24,282 


20,683 
20,021 


31,587 
34;258 


Education! 


No Bant 
Barg. 


39 569 
42,153 


32,522 
33,952 


26723 
27^855 


25 872 
26',150 


18,000 


35727 
37i724 


Education: 


NoBarg. 


37,910 
39,404 


30,373 
32,493 


25,290 
26,229 


24,704 
24,079 


20,531 
20,178 


30,104 
32^835 


Education: 
Student Counselling 
and Personnel 


NoBarg. 
Bartf. 


38;240 
42,307 


32,490 
33,817 


25,151 
26,659 


24,200 
23,829 


18,923 
28,938 


32,904 
36^74 


Education: 
Curriculum and 
Instruction 


No Barg. 
Barg. 


38,170 
41,156 


31,924 
33,824 


26,665 
27,327 


23,364 
24,757 


21,615 
21,889 


32,088 
35,089 


Educatiwi! 
Reading Education 


No Barg. 
Barg. 


35,869 
39,851 


29,175 
31,400 


24,605 
28,699 


24,584 
23,000 


26;207 


29,932 
34,013 


Educatiwi! 
Physical Education 


No Barg. 
Barg. 


37,525 
42,397 


30,802 
34,435 


20,338 
28,098 


24,010 
24,828 


22,664 
22,193 


29,117 
32,620 


Education: 
Vocational and 
Technical Education 


NoBarg. 


36,739 
41,745 


30,409 
33 003 


26,711 
27,639 


28^95 
27,925 


21,780 
20,776 


29,112 
33,142 


Engineering 


No Barg. 
Barg. 


44,222 
48,077 


37,270 
38,053 


31,943 
33,536 


31,888 
32,669 


23,521 
25,028 


36,79r 
40,536 


Fine and Applied Arts: 
Visual and 
Performing Arts 


No Barg. 
Barg. 


35,954 
40,494 


29,408 
31,904 


24,397 
25,324 


23,345 
22,766 


20,302 
23,355 


28,907 
32,724 


Fine and Applied Arts: 
Fine Arts 


NoBarg. 
Barg. 


35,817 
41,152 


2937 
33,403 


24^654 
26,336 


23,516 
23,441 


20,260 
24,515 


29,659 
35,113 


Fine and Applied Arts: 
Music 


NoBarg. 
Barg. 


36,955 
41,272 


30,115 
32,280 


24,947 
25,770 


23,431 
23,383 


21,238 
20,870 


29,552 
33,837 


Fine and Applied Arts: 
Dramatic Arts 


No Barg. 
Barg. 


38,664 
43,346 


30,042 
33,560 


23,943 
25,715 


22,489 
22,422 


20,527 
20,965 


29,029 
33,638 


Foreittn LaLffuatfes 


No Barg. 
Barg. 


37,446 
42,591 


30,195 
33,738 


24^92 
26,904 


22,859 
23,255 


19,837 
22,619 


29;295 
34,678 


XXCttllll & lUlCwlUUS* 

Nursing 


llU DcUK. 

Barg. 


44,323 


33,089 


27,565 


07 AM 

ill ytOj 

26,174 


91 RA.7 

23,001 


30,287 


Health Professions: 
Audiology and Sjjeech 
Pathology 


NoBarg. 
Barg. 


39,663 
44,960 


31,741 
34,679 


25,584 
27,763 


22,330 
23,711 


21,660 
22. Zl 


31,374 
34^642 


Home Economics 


NoBarg. 
Barg. 


38,187 
41,368 


32,028 
33,159 


25,802 
27,428 


24,815 
24^ 


21,017 
20,986 


28,649 
31,297 
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Diadpllne 
or 

major 'iield 


Campus 
Bargaining 
Status 


Prof. 


Assoc. 
Prof. 


Asst. 
Prof. 


New 
Asst. 

Pmf 
nvi. 


Instr. 


All 


Letters 


NoBarg. 
Barg. 


37,125 
42,179 


29,970 
33,725 


24,581 
26,360 


22,696 
23,054 


18,885 
21,091 


29463 
34,495 


Letters: 
Philosophy 
and Religion 


No Barg. 
Barg. 


37,949 
42,309 


30,705 
33,427 


24,519 
26,433 


22,973 
22,441 


20,006 
19,009 


31,799 
36,342 


Library Sdenoe 


NoBarg. 
Barg. 


38,099 
40,929 


30,974 
32,233 


24,095 
27,190 


24,553 
21,760 


20,353 
20,709 


26,800 
29,951 


Mathematics 


NoBarg. 
Barg. 


39,661 
43,279 


31,775 
35402 


26,795 
28,631 


26,520 
26,497 


19,892 
20,736 


30,632 
35,897 


Physical Sciences 


No Barg. 
Barg. 


37,849 
43,940 


30,786 
34,222 


25,945 
27,359 


24,576 
24,717 


19,468 
23,485 


31,650 
36,857 


Phy^cjl Sciences: 
Physics 


NoParg. 
Barg. 


39,140 
44^196 


32,406 
35,538 


26,767 
27«67 


25,608 
25,507 


21,353 
22,438 


33,938 
39,049 


Physical Sdenoes: 
Chemistry 


No Barg. 
Barg. 


38,264 
43,086 


31,356 
34,670 


25,672 
26,453 


24,900 
23,967 


19,875 
22,292 


33,078 
38,284 


Physical Sdcuccs: 
Geological Sciences 


NoBarg. 
Barg. 


39,341 
43,038 


32,375 
34,034 


27,055 
27,572 


27,838 
28,545 


21,141 

20,523 


33,725 
37,534 


Psychology 


NoBarg. 
Barg. 


38,290 
43,697 


31,203 
35,090 


25,221 
27,447 


24,022 
24,366 


20,440 
21,812 


32,166 
37,722 


Sodal Sciences 


NoBa»:g. 
Barg. 


37,386 
42,792 


29,965 
32,722 


25,635 
26,156 


25,635 
25,171 


21,576 
20,254 


30,463 
33,791 


Sodal Sciences: 
Anthropology 


NoBarg. 
Barg. 


38,626 
43.026 


30,988 
33,866 


24,727 
27,710 


22,443 
21,500 


21,873 
24,497 


32,329 
37,414 


Social Sdenoes: 
History 


NoBarg. 
Barg. 


38,141 
41,883 


30,743 
34,484 


24,509 
27,401 


22,935 
22,750 


20,131 
24,090 


33^ 
37,963 


Social Sdenoes: 
Geography 


NoBarg. 
Barg. 


38,437 
42,377 


30,975 
32,156 


25,308 
27,247 


25/wO 
25.116 


21,803 
21.706 


32,013 
35,931 


Sodal Sdences: 
Political Sdence 


No Barg. 
Barg. 


38,081 
44,307 


31,554 
33,388 


25,292 
26,034 


22,771 
24,676 


21,365 
22,108 


31,892 
37,625 


Sodal Sdenoes: 
Sodology 


NoBarg. 
Barg. 


38,001 
42,612 


31,294 
34,258 


25,499 
26,827 


22,SJ3 
24,042 


20,771 
21,890 


31,884 
35,870 


Interdisdplinaxy 
Studies 


NoBarg. 
Barg. 


38,953 
39;226 


30,919 
34,269 


25,075 
28,231 


22,222 
28,726 


21,969 
20,722 


28,289 
34,906 


AllDisdpli'^'9 


NoBarg. 
Barg. 


38,823 
4(J,972 


31,959 
34,399 


26,800 
27,941 


26,288 
26,081 


21,295 


31,471 
35,591 



SOURCE: CoDege and University Personnel Asflodalion, 1987 Naiional Faculty Salary Survey by 
DixipUne and Rank in State CoUeges and Umversities, V^35. 
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Faculty Salaries: 
Outpace Inflationfor 
Fifth Straight Year 

In 1985^6, for the fifth consecutive year, salary increases for 
fitcuUy outpaced inflation. The year saw the largest real income 
gain for fiiadty for the five-year period beginning in 1981-82. 
These gains follow several years of losses in real income during the 
1970s. 



Average Salaries of FuU-Tlme Iiutructkmal Facul^ and Percent Change In 
Actual and Real Income> 1979-80 to 1985-86* 



AH ranks 1980^1 1981-82 t96ZS3 19(J3-842 198«5 1985^ 



Average salary $21,400 $23,300 $25,400 $27^200 $28,500 $30,400 $32,400 

Annual ]«rceDt change in 

actual in x)nje 7.8 9.1 9.2 6.9 4.8 6.8 6*4 

Annual i)ercent change in 

realincome* -4.8 -2J2 0.5 2.5 1.1 2.8 3^4 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, "Instructional 
Faculty Salaries for Academic Year 1985-86" (February, 1987). 

'Salary data are from annual survey of Salaries, Tenure, and Fringe Benefits of Full- 
Time Instructional Faculty. 

^Estimated 

HiJculations are based on constant dollars derived from Consumer Price Indices for 
the period July IJune 30, provided by the U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 
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Faculiy Salaries: 
Men^s Pay 
Exceeds Women^s 

The salary of male faculty continues to exceed that of women at 
all ranks in both public and private institutions. In all public 
institutions, the percentage disvarity was greatest for lecturers. In 
private two-year colleges, the percentage disparity was greatest for 
those with '"no academic rank'* while at four-year institutions, the 
disparity was greatest for full professors. 



Average Salaries and Difference^ by Level and Sex, and by Control and 
Academic Rank, laag^BS 



Control and 
academic rank 




4-year 






2-year 




Men 


Women 


Percent 
Difference 


Men 


Women 


Percent 
Difference 


Public 














AU ran]cB combined 


. $35,800 


$28,700 


24.8 


$30,800 


$27,700 


11.1 




. 43,400 


40,200 


8.0 


36,800 


35,400 


3.9 


Assodate professor 


. 33,000 


31,500 


4.7 


31,200 


29,900 


4.4 




. 27filOO 


25,800 


7.7 


26,800 


25,400 


5.3 




. 21,600 


20,300 


6.6 


23,700 


21,900 


8.0 




. 25,200 


22,400 


12^ 


25,200 


22,400 


12.4 




. 26,600 


22,900 


16.1 


30,800 


27,900 


10.7 


Private 
















. 33,900 


25,900 


30.9 


20,400 


18,500 


10.3 




. 43,000 


36,300 


18^ 


25,100 


23,400 


7.1 




. 31,200 


28,500 


9.5 


22,400 


22,100 


1.7 




. 25,900 


23,500 


10.5 


19,900 


18,900 


5.0 




. 20,100 


19,000 


5.8 


17,000 


16,100 


5.7 




. 25,300 


21,700 


16.5 






• 


No academic rank 


. 24,600 


21,300 


15.4 


19,500 


18,000 


8.5 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, ''Instructional 
Faculty Salaries for Academic Year 198M6" CFebruary, 1987). 

^ •Number of faculty reported in this category too small to yield reliable data, 

^ 22 
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Faculty Salaries: 

Higher at 

Pvhlic Institutions 

Faculty salaries at public institutions averaged $1,400 higher than 
at private colleges in 1985-86, Salaries of assistant professors at 
Jbur-year colleges varied the most. At two-year colleges^ salaries of 
those with ''no academic rank^^ showed the greatest disparity. 
Between 198^5 and 1985-86, salaries at public colleges increased 
an average of 7.1 percent, while salaries at private institutions 
increased 4.9 percent. 

Average Salaries by Level and Control^ and by Academic Rank, 1985-83 

4-year and 2-year 4-year 2-year 



Rank Public Private Public Private Public Private 



All ranks combined $32,800 $31,400 $34,000 $31,700 $29,600 $19,400 

Professor 42,300 42,100 43,000 42,300 36,400 24,500 

Associate professor. 32,400 30,400 32,600 30,500 30,700 22^ 

Assistant professor 27^000 24.900 27,100 25,000 26,200 19,300 

Instructor 21,600 19,300 20,900 19,500 22,600 16,400 

Lecturer 23,800 23,500 23,900 23,600 23,500 • 

No academic rank 29,600 21,600 25,100 23,400 29,700 18,600 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, "Instructional 
Faculty Salaries for Academic Year 1985^" (February, 1987). 

♦Number of faculty reported in this category too small to yield reliable data 

^ 2d 
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Institutions: 
Over 3^300 
in 1985 



In 1985, there were 3,301 colleges and universities in the United 
States. Most of the largest institutions were public. The largest 30 
institutions of higher education enrolled about 12 percent of all 
college students. 



iDStitittloiu of Higher Education and Branclie»> by type, Control and Size of Enrollmentt 
United Stata«, VcXiy 1965 

Control of IiiJtltution „ All other 

^ AHinitltutiona Universltiet ♦■year institution* 2-yeirinititutioM 

size of enroDment Number Eordlnient Kumber Enrollment Number EaroUment Number Enrollment 





3,301 


i;,247,0S5 


156 


2^,(82 


1,113 


4,845,286 




4,831,077 


Under 200 


330 


37;212 


0 


0 


256 


28^ 


74 


8,876 


2^30 to «9. 


396 


138,014 


0 


0 


235 


81,845 


161 


56,169 


500 torn 


541 


394,540 


0 


0 


348 


255,648 


193 


138,892 


l^to2^ _ 


848 


1,362,623 


0 


0 


489 


774,196 


359 


588,427 


2^tOv^ 


476 


1,689,457 


6 


24,870 


241 


851,961 


229 


812,606 


5^to9^ 


365 


2,536,917 


32 


243,128 


169 


1,144,771 


164 


1,149,018 


10,000 to 19^ 


243 


3,276,747 


57 


802,504 


96 


i;29i;203 


88 


1,183,040 


20/)00to29^. ^ 


72 


1,715,055 


36 


873,298 


15 


352,284 


21 


489,473 


30,000 or more: 


3r« 


1,096,490 


25 


026,892 


2 


65,022 


3 


104,576 


ftMe hiitkulJsi... 


1^ 




94 


2,141,112 


470 


3,066,428 


ttl 


4;N8,733 


Under 200 


3 


517 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


517 


200to«9. 


35 


13,479 


0 


0 


9 


3,435 


26 


10,044 




125 


94,418 


0 


0 


29 


22,571 


96 


71,847 


1,000 to 2^ 


404 


683,808 


0 


0 


93 


165,520 


311 


518,288 


2,500 to 4^ 


329 


1,183,190 


1 


4,529 


107 


394,563 


221 


784,098 


5,000 to 9,999 


293 


2^5,572 


7 


58,818 


125 


865,531 


161 


1,131,223 


10,000 to 19,999 


211 


2,378,569 


33 


496,027 


90 


1,199,502 


88 


1,183,040 


20^to29,999 


66 


1,571,140 


31 


752,756 


15 


352,284 


20 


466,100 


30,000 or more 


27 


998^ 


22 


828,982 


2 


65,022 


3 


104,576 


ninniiMiiiioQi 


1,806 




€2 


729,530 


1,383 


1,77S,858 


383 


161,344 


Under 200 


327 


36,695 


0 


0 


256 


28^ 


71 


8,359 


200 to 499. 


361 


124,535 


0 


0 


226 


78^10 


135 


46,125 


500to999. - 


416 


300,122 


0 


0 


319 


233,077 


97 


67,045 


1,000 to 2,499 ^ 


444 


678,815 


0 


0 


396 


608,676 


48 


70,139 


2,500 to 4,999 ^ 


147 


506,267 


5 


20,341 


134 


457,418 


8 


28,508 


5,000 to 9,999 M M 


72 


481,345 


25 


184,310 


44 


279,240 


3 


17,795 


10,000 to 19,999 


32 


396,178 


24 


306,477 


8 


91,701 


0 


0 


20,000 to29,999 


6 


143,915 


5 


120,542 


0 


0 


1 


23,373 


30,000 or more. 


3 


97,910 


3 


97,910 


0 


0 


0 


0 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of EducaHon, Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics, 
lS87,p. 167. 
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Endowments: 

27 Percent Increase 

Reported in 1986 

The National Association of College and University Business Offi- 
cers reports a 26.9 percent increase between 1985 and 1986 in the 
endowments of 272 major colleges and universities. Over a lO-year 
period, endowments have increased by an annual average oflZ.8 
percent. The division of the Texas Permanent University Fund 
between the University of Texas Svstem and Texas A&M has 
enabled Harvard to resume its leadership in the rankings. 



Change in Cndowmentt June 1985 to Jiine 1986 

In Coll^cg and Unlverrides with the 100 Largert Endowmcntf 

fOQQ Market value 

rank Institution June 30, 1905 June 30, 1986 



ERIC 



1. 

3. 
4. 
6. 

6. 
7. 
d. 
9. 
10. 

11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
16. 

16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 

21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 

26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 



Harvard University $2,694,800,000 $3,435,010,000 

University of Texas System* 2,087,139,000 ;^30,730,000 

Princeton University I,519;a40,000 1^34,010,000 

Yale University 1,308,690,000 1,739,460,000 

Stanford University* 1,083,890,000 1,371,870,000 

Columbia University « 978,640,000 1,266,640,000 

Texas A$»M University* not reported 1,110,440,000 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 770,167,000 971,346,000 

Washington University 622,076,000 958,461,000 

University of Chicago 640,800,000 802,500,000 

Rice University 670,678,000 755,782,000 

Emory University* 535,825,000 745,188,000 

Northwestern University* 552^1,000 709,236,000 

Cornell University 618,956,000 673,848,000 

University c Rochester. 667,696,000 676,642,000 

University of Pennsylvania 437,064,000 540,084,000 

New York University* 450,708,000 619,965,000 

Johns Hopkins University 393,129,000 491,543,000 

Dartmouth College 386,021,000 477,774,000 

Rockefeller University 391,284,000 476,678,000 

Vanderbilt University 318,322,000 446^458,000 

University of Notre Dame 306,930,000 388,104,000 

California Institute of Technology^ 284,300,000 366,193,000 

University of Southern California 267,602,000 361,784,000 

University of Virginia 256,477,000 340,387,000 

Case Western Reserve University 244,126,000 307,250,000 

Smith College 222,37l),000 272,662,000 

Wellesley Ccllcge 205,000,000 265,000,000 

University of Delaware 2J2,€60,000 262,798,000 

University of Michigan 203,676,000 251,617,000 
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1986 
rank 



Market value 



Institution 



June 30, 1985 June 30, 1986 



ERLC 



31. Williams College 199,996,000 

32. Wedeyan University 188,675,000 

33. Swarthmore College 174,429,000 

34. Carnegie Mellon University 193,458,000 

36. Amherst College 168,134,000 

36. University of Minnesota I8i;288,000 

37. Uxyoh University of Chicago 169,009,000 

38. University of Cincinnati 169,387,000 

39. Baylor College of Medicine 163,341,000 

40. Grinnell College 175,053,000 

41. Ohio State University 167,281,000 

42. George Washington University 169,194,000 

43. University of Richmond 162,748,000 

44. Vassar College 166,100,000 

45. Baylor University' l "5,611,000 

46. Pomona College 143,551,000 

47. University of Pittsburgh 160,463,000 

48. BercaCoUege 160;261,000 

49. Wake F'^rst University 145,633,000 

50. Tulane University 140,121,000 

61. Renwelaer Polytechnic Institute 141,372,000 

62. Georgetown University 139,072,000 

63. Middlebury College 125,791,000 

54. Lehigh University 128,138,000 

65. Thomasjefferson University 108,738,000 

56. Lafayette College 113,073,000 

67. University of Florida Foundation 104,188,000 

68. Kansas U. Endowment Association 95,134,000 

69. Boston University 104,316,000 

60. Mount Holyoke College 96,757,000 

61. State University of New York* 92,620,000 

62. University of Nebraska 112,075,000 

63. Carlcton College 96,988,000 

64. Bowdoin College 89,697,000 

65. Brandeis University 107,160,000 

66. Saint Louis University 94,921,000 

67. Washington state University 97,158,000 

68. Rochester Institute of Technology 91,160,000 

69. Syracuse University 89,636,000 

70. Academy of the New Church 89,198,000 

71. Occidental College 73^262,000 

72. Pennsylvania State University 53,648,000 

73. University of North Carolina<3iapel HiU 79,902,000 

74. University of Miami' 80,664,000 

76. Trinity College (Conn.) 74,107,000 

76. Rutgers University 80,515,000 

77. Mount Siiud School of Medicine. 74,770,000 

78. Tufts University 97,675,000 

79. University of Missouri not reported 

80. Bryn Mawr College' not reported 



247,830,000 
^'344,689,000 
233,765,000 
228,768,000 
224,428,000 

224;265,000 
219,467,000 
218,367,000 
213,917,000 
206,787,000 

207,129,000 
207,061,000 
204,603,003 
204,084,000 
202,989,000 

199,320,000 
197,875,000 
193,716,000 
186,794,000 
179,765,000 

177,443,000 
173,8^6,000 
163,388,000 
156;212,000 
151,444,000 

149,101,000 
138,732,000 
138,420,000 
131,525,000 
130;214,000 

124,501,000 
124,442,000 
123,850,000 
121,004,000 
120,536,000 

120,493,000 
115,160,000 
114,770,000 
112,625,000 
111,975,000 

109,456,000 
109,418,000 
105,318,000 
102,142,000 
100,856,000 

98,363,000 
97,417,000 
97,232,000 
96,008,000 
95,567,000 
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1986 
rank 



Market value 



Instittitlcn 



June oU) itfoo 


June ou, 1900 


bw,, J6,000 


no OAO AAA 

93,303,000 


73;26l,000 


90,776.000 


67,314,01': 


87,684,000 


68,151,01^ 


86,842,000 


72,909,000 


85,470,000 


not reported 


MAO AAA 

81,798,000 


68,043,000 


81,160,000 


70,937,000 


80,849,000 


60,654,000 


78,160,000 


62,516,000 


77,964,000 


62,214,000 


»mmm AAA 

77,837,000 


Do,bu«),uuu 


TT CKQ nnn 
/ / ,DO^,UUU 


58,785,000 


76,672,000 


64,585,000 


75,052,000 


55,241,000 


72,486,000 


64,456,00^/ 


70,248,000 


55,873,000 


67,908,000 


52,309,000 


67,757,000 


45,394,000 


67,543,000 


50,486,000 


67,340,000 



81. Colgate Univcr«lty» 

82. Hamilton College 

83. Southwettcra University 

84. University of Illinois Foundation 

85. Universi^ of Washington 

86. Agnes Scott College 

87. Union College (N.y.) 

88. University of Wisconsin System 

89. University of the South 

90. Raddiffe College 

91. Bucknell University 

92. Whitman CoUege 

93. Hampton University 

94. Butler University* 

85. daremont McKenna College.. 

96. Worcester Polytechnic Institute 

97. Santa Clara University 

98. University of Alabama System' 

99. University of Wiaconain Foundation.. 
100. Mercer University 



SOURCE: National Association of College and University Business Officers. 

'As of August 31, 1986 
*As of September 30, 1986 
^As of May 31, 1986 
^As of March 31, 1986 
^Asofjuly 31, 1986 
^As of December 31, 1985 
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Community Colleges: 
State and Local 
Appropriations Increase 



Community colleges supported mostly by state governments re- 
ceived an average 14 percent increase in appropriations between 
1984r85 and 1986-87, Those systems supported jointly by state and 
local contributions received an average increase of 11 percent 
North Dakota's colleges received the greatest percentage increase 
while Montana's suffered the largest percentage decrease. 



ApproptUtLonM for Community Colleges: 1986-87 



ERIC 



Colks^ Supported ky Load and State Funds 
198^87 



chaJtge 



Arizona 

Arkansas 

California ....... 

Colorado^ 



Florida 

Idaho...... 

Illinois 

Indiana « 



Iowa 

Kansas 

Maryland 

Michigan 

MiBsissippi ...... 

Miasouri 

Montana 

Nd)radia 

New Jersey..., 
New Mexico*.. 
NewYork'...., 
Ohio* 

Oklahoma* ..... 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 

Texas 

Wyoming , 

TOTAL.., 



$59,905,000 
20,790,000 
1,199,057,000 
10,831,000 

392,662,000 
5,815,000 
2O3;24O,000 
15,747,000 

60,003,000 
27,056,000 
98,143,00 
186,722,000 

50,000,000 
51,845,000 
3,102,000 
22^7,000 

83,765,000 
908,000 
275,530,000 
78,5^43,000 

457,000 
59,571,000 
77,500,000 
446,436,000 
32,051,000 



+25% 
+11% 
+ 8% 
+ 6% 

+ 17^^ 
+11% 
+19% 
+25% 

+ 4% 
+ 6% 
+ 6% 
+17% 

- 1% 
+20% 

- 4% 

- 3% 

+21% 
+14% 
+21% 
+31% 

+ 1% 
+10% 
+12% 

- 1% 
+10% 



$3,461,826,000 +11% 



Colleges Supported by State Funds 





198667 


2-year 
change 




$58,550,000 
44,733,000 
45,492,000 
21,472,000 


+11% 
+ 7% 
+23% 
+14% 




65,663,000 
130,530,000 
58,599,000 
18,924,000 


+16% 
+20% 
+10% 
+36% 


New Mexico* 

New York* 

North Dakota 


5,454,000 
84,799,000 
304^73,000 
4,748,000 


+ 1% 
+ 4% 
+19% 
+51% 


Tennessee 


64,366,000 
21,046,000 
87,080,000 
5^67,000 


+ 3% 
+13% 
+24% 
+14% 


Utah 

Washington 


15,403,000 
148,403,000 
198;23O,000 

10,388,000 


+15% 
+16% 
+ 5% 
+ 8% 


TOTAL 


. $1,447,320,000 


+14% 



SOURCl: Center for Higher Education, fllinois State University. 

"State has both locally supported community colleges and some which receive little or no local aid. 
^Estimate. 
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SAT Scores: 
Latest Results 
Show Small Changes 

In 1986y SAT verbal scores far men and women declined Total 
mathematics scores increased: women^s scores rose by tivo points, 
while men^s scores declined by one point Minority scores rose, 
thus continuing a decade-long trend. Students from families with 
incomes under $10,000 averaged 416 and 364 on the mathematics 
and verbal tests, respectively. In contrast, students from families 
with an income of $70,000 or more had scores of 523 and 471. 



Scholastic Aptitude Test Score Averages 


for CoUege-Bound Senlms 1967-1987 




Verbal 




Math 


Year 


Males Females 


Total 


Males Females Total 



1967 




463 


468 


466 


514 


467 


492 


1968 




464 


466 


466 


512 


470 


492 


1969 




459 


466 


463 


513 


470 


493 






459 


461 


460 


509 


465 


468 






454 


457 


455 


507 


466 


488 


1972 




454 


452 


453 


505 


461 


484 


1973 




446 


443 


445 


502 


460 


481 


1974 




447 


442 


444 


501 


459 


480 


1975 




437 


431 


434 


495 


449 


472 






433 


430 


431 


497 


446 


472 






431 


427 


429 


497 


445 


470 


1978 




433 


425 


429 


494 


444 


468 


1979 




431 


423 


427 


493 


443 


467 






428 


420 


424 


491 


443 


466 






430 


418 


424 


492 


443 


466 






431 


421 


426 


493 


443 


467 






430 


420 


425 


493 


445 


468 






433 


420 


426 


495 


449 


471 






437 


425 


431 


499 


452 


476 






437 


426 


431 


501 


451 


475 






435 


425 


430 


500 


453 


476 



NOTE: 1967*1971 data are estimates, 
^"'^•JRCE: The CoUcge Board, National Report: College Bound Seniors, 1987. 
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ACT Scores: 
A Slight Decline 
in 1987 

The 1987 ACT composite score is 18.7, down 0,1 from 1986. Scores 
in 1987 decHned in three of the four subject area tests: the English^ 
mathematics, and social studies. The natural sciences score re- 
mained the same. For the third straight year, composite scores 
earned by minority students increased. Blacks and Puerto Ricans 
both experienced 0.4 gains. White students' scores declined by O.Z. 
As with the SAT, slightly over half of the test-takers are women. 
Assessment composite scores had declined from the late 1960s 
through 1982r83y and had steadily increased until this year. 



National ACTT Aaaeament Remihat 1969-70-1986^7 by Sul^fect ;^a Test 



Year 


English 


Mathematics 


Social 
Studies 


Natural 
Sciences 


Total 


1969-70* 


, 18.5 


20.0 


19.7 


20.8 


19.9 


1972-73 




19.1 


18.3 


20.8 


19.2 






18.3 


18.1 


20.8 


18.9 


1974-75 


17.7 


17.6 


17.4 


21.1 


18.6 


1975-76 


17.5 


17.5 


17.0 


20.8 


18.3 






17.4 


17.3 


20.9 


18.4 


1977-78 




17.5 


17.1 


20.9 


18.5 


1978-79 


17.9 


17.5 


17.2 


21.1 


18.6 






17.4 


17.2 


21.1 


18.5 






17.3 


17.2 


21.0 


18.5 






17.2 


17.3 


20.8 


18.4 


1982^3 


17.8 


16.9 


17.1 


20.9 


18.3 


1983^ 


18.1 


17.3 


17.3 


21.0 


18.5 






17.2 


17.4 


21.2 


18.6 


198S66 




17.3 


17.6 


21.4 


18.8 






17.2 


17.5 


21.4 


18.7 




SOURCE: American College Testing Service, National Trend Data for Students Who Take 
the ACT Assessment (1987). 

^Dtta for 1970-71 and 1971-72 not available. 
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1985 Corporate Gifts 
to Education: 
Up 10 Percent 

Although pre-tax corporate earnings dropped 5 percent between 
1984 and 1985, corporate aid to education increased over 10 per- 
cent during the same period. Colleges and universities receive 
about three-quarters of such aid. Overall corporate charitable 
contributions amounted to $4.4 billion. 



Corporate Gifts to Education, 1985 

CJorporate As percent As percent of 

contributions 1-year of pretax all giving by 

Year to education change net income corporations 



1970... 


.... $ 320,000,000 


--14.7% 


0.42 


40.2 


1971 


345,000,000 


+ 7.8 


0.40 


39.9 


1972 


365,000,000 


+. 5.8 


0.36 


36J2 


1973 


410,000,000 


+12.3% 


0.33 


34.9 


1974 


445,000,000 


+ 8.5 


0.33 


37.1 


1975 


450,000,000 


+ 1.1 


0.34 


37.4 


1976 


560,000,000 


+24,4% 


0.34 


37.7 


1977* 


665,000,000 


+18.8 


0.33 


37.1 


1978* 


780,000,000 


+17.3 


0.33 


37.4 


1979* 


880,000,000 


+12.8% 


0.34 


38.!? 


1980* 


980,000,000 


+11.4 


0.41 


41.5 


1981* 


1,090,000,000 


+11.2 


0.48 


43.4 


1982* 


i;250,000,000 


+14.7% 


0.74 


43.0 


1983* 


1,525,000,000 


+22.0 


0.73 


42.0 


1984* 


1,700,000,000 


+M.5 


0.72 


42.5 


1985* 


1,875,000,000 


+10.3% 


0.84 


42.6 



SOURCE: Council ibr Financial Aid to Education. 
^ *Rcviflcd fh)m earlier estiipate. 
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A Higher Education 
Chronologyt 1986-1987 



1886 

October: President Reagan signs a bill reauthorizing the Higher 
Education Act, with increased student iimding levels. He corn- 
meats that it does ^little to meet the Administration's major 
objectives in higher education.". . . The President also signs the 
Tax Reform Act of 1986 and an anti-drug bill that authorizes 
funds for preventing drug abuse in the schools and for drug 
research. The Tax Reform Act would make some scholarships 
taxable, eliminate the deductibiliQr of state and local sales taxes 
and of some charitable contributious, and set new limits on the 
use of tax-exempt bonds. 

November! An American Association of State Colleges and Uni- 
versities Panel, chaired by former U.S. Education Commissioner 
Terrell Bell, caJls for "a creative state-by-state" reform of higher 
education ^^comparable to the Marshall Plan in scope, cost and 
dedication.". . . Democrats regain control of the United States Sen- 
ate for the first time in six years. . . . U,S. Secretary of Education 
William J. Bennett threatens to penalize the financial aid of stu- 
dents whose it "^ons increase tuition and fees above the infla- 
tion rate.... ilie House Government Operations Conunittee 
charges the Department of Education with misusing its publica- 
tion review procedures to systematically censor research and cur- 
riculum materials. 

Decembers The NBA Executive Committee adopts series of poli- 
cy statements on issues that have arisen fi*om the current move- 
ment to reform higher education. Among the key poin':: the 
misuse and abuse of part-time faculty threaten academic firee- 
dom, the financial status of fiill-time faculty, and the quality of 
the educational program; faculty must continue to control stu- 
dent assessment if academic integrity is to remain a goal of high- 
er education; collective bargaining should be used to promote 
'Hlegiality and faculty participation in academic governance. • , • 
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French students conduct nationwide demonstrations leading to 
government withdrawal of proposed changes in admissions re- 
quirements and tuition fees. . . . Faculty and students protest over 
the deteriorating financial position of Argentinean universities. 

1987 

January: Students in People's Republic of China protest over 
academic and political conditions. Initial tolerance by authorities 
gives way to a crackdown.... Major demonstrations over aca- 
demic reform dose the National Autonomous University of Mexi- 
co for three weeks. . . . President Reagan submits a budget for FY 
1988 that increases defense spending nearly 7 percent while halv- 
ing the 1987 expenditure on college student aid, and completely 
eliminating fimding for Work-Study, Supplemental Educational 
Opportunity Grants, Researdi Libraries, and the Women's Educa- 
tional Equity Act — Appearing before two Senate Committees, 
Secretary of Education William Bennett receives sharp bipartisan 
criticism for his defense of the Reagan budget. 

February: NEA President Mary Hatwood Futrell, addressing the 
first national meeting of the Holmes Group of imiversities con- 
cerned with teacher education reform, states that true reform 
must address the realities of the workplace and must accord 
teachers authority in curricdar design, institutional mission, and 
the setting of teacher certification standards.... The NCAA 
meets out the harshest penalties in college football history to 
Southern Methodist University for rules violations. The Universi- 
ty is prohibited firom fidding a team during the 1987 season and 
severely restricted the year after. When many players transfer to 
other institutions, SMU decides to cancel its 1968 season. . . . Police 
disperse Peruvian student demonstrators who were protesting 
errlier police raids on public imiversity campuses.... Marches 
for educational opportimity are held in six American cities in 
response to Reagan Administration attempts to slash programs 
aimed at serving disadvantaged students in higher education. 

Mardit At the annual NEA Higher Education Conference, Sena- 
tor Kent Conrad and House Postsecondary Education Committee 
Chair Pat Williams discuss the FY 1988 education budget and 
upcoming legislation. Ernest Boyer discusses reform in under- 
graduate education, and states it is the academy's responsibility 
to produce students who understand the "connectedness" of all 
life.... Before the national elections. South Afiican academics 
issue major statement denouncing apartheid.... Israeli students 
Q protest against proposed doubling of tuition. . . , The U.S. 
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Supreme Court upholds an aflSrmative-action plan containing 
numerical hiring and promotional goals based on statistics dem- 
onstrating the tmderrepresentation of women and minorities. 

April: Senate holds hearings on the Civil Rights Restoration Act, 
which would clarify the intent of four antidiscrimination laws 
whose enforcement the Supreme Court curtailed in its 1984 Grove 
City V. BeU decision. * * * Rejecting Reagan Administration propos- 
als, the House Budget Committee adopts a $1 trillion budget reso- 
lution that includes a $2.2 billion increase in the education expen- 
ditm*e ceiling.*** About 50 university and college presidents 
come to Washington to lobby against Reagan Administration pro- 
posals for major cutbacks in the education budget* 

May: A General Accoimting Office report states that needy stu- 
dents would receive less financial aid if proposed Reagan Admin- 
istration budget cuts are implemented* * * . The Senate approves a 
budget resolution that increases the ceiling for educational pro- 
grams by $1.6 billion**.. Police break up demonstrations on 
white South African campuses protesting the killing of Black 
raili'/ay workers in Johannesburg and a South African military 
inciursion into Zambia. Three campuses close in protest during 
national elections. . * . The Senate Labor and Human Resources 
Committee reports the Civil Rights Restoration Act of 1987 to the 
Senate floor. 

June: The House and Senate adopt a compromise budget resolu- 
tion under which all education programs would receive inflation 
increases, and the Pell Grant, SEOG, Work-Study, and TRIO pro- 
grams would receive real growth increases. The resolution holds 
defense expenditures to FY87 levels unless the President accepts a 
tax increase. * * * Reports circulate that Secretary of Education Wil- 
liam Bennett will end his support of massive budgetary cutbacks 
for education* . * * President Reagan signs the Higher Education 
Technical Amendments Act of 1987, making changes in the stur 
dent aid programs authorized under the Hi^er Education Act of 
1965* Significant changes had previously been made imder the 
Higher Education Amendments of 1986. . * * Congressional hear- 
ings are held on possible revisions of the tax law on college and 
university business activities. . . . The Supreme Court overtiutis a 
Louisiana law requiring public schools to give equal treatment to 
evolution and "creation science.*** * . A AUP censures the adminis- 
trations of Southern Nazarene University (Oklahoma), Morgan 
State University (Maryland), the Catholic University of Puerto 
Rico, and Husson College (Maine) for viclaticns of the 1940 State- 
^ ment of Principles on Academic Freedom and Tenure* 
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Southern University (Louisiana), Tennessee Wesleyan College, 
McKendree College (Illinois), Goucher College (Maryland), More- 
head State University (Kentudcy), and Clark College are removed 
&om the censured list* 

Jfdy: Ernest Boyer, president of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, former chancellor of the State Univer- 
sity of New York, and former U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
receives the NEA Friend of Education Award at the 1987 NEA 
Representative Assembly. Delegates hear news that NEA higher 
education membership is up 3,300 over the past year to over 
70,000. A report issued at the Assembly indicates that, for the 
first time, a majority of American public school teadiers holds 
advanced degrees — At a special convention of the NCAA called 
by its presidents' conmiission, delegates reject presidents' com- 
mission proposals aimed at reducing athletic expenses. . . . Presi- 
dent Reagan's nomination of Robert fiork as an associate justice 
on the U.S. Supreme Court elicits strong opposition in the higher 
education commimity. At its Representative Assembly, NEA 
adopts a resolution opposing his confirmation. . . . The U.S. Senate 
approves a trade bill with substantial education provisions, in- 
cluding the repair of college and imiversity facilities and the 
strengthening of mathematics, science, and language programs. 

Augasti House Appropriations Conmiittee approves $4.5 billion 
for Pell Grants in FY 1988 as part of an overall $20.6 billion 
appropriation for all programs administered by the Department 
of Education. Soon after, the entire House passes an appropria- 
tions bill that includes $20.6 billion for Fy88 education programs, 
including increases in most higher education programs. . . , The 
South African government warns universities to control student 
activism. . . . The Department of Education foreca/^ts a slight de- 
cline in college enrollments for the 1987-1988 academic year. It 
predicts that, for the first time, over 1 million students will 
graduate from college. 
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Higjher Education 
Legislation, 198G-1987 



Shortly before adjournment, the 99th Ck}ngres8 enacted P.L. 
99-592, tiie Labor and £mplo}mient Age Discrimination Act of 
1986, which eliminated mandatory retirement at any age. This 
law exempted tenured p«t>fes6or8, along with police and fire- 
fighters, keeping their retirement age at 70 until 1994 when the 
exemption will expire unless extended by Congress. The law also 
authorized a study of the impact of the elimination of mandatory 
retirement at age 70 on the higher education community, to be 
conducted by the Equal Emplq)anent Opportunity Cominission 
and the National Academy of Sciences. 

Having reauthorized the Higher Education Act in 1986 
(PX. 498), Congress passed P.L. 100-75, the Higher Education 
Technical Amendments of 1987, designed to make minor 
changes to the Act. Its provisions are discussed in this section of 
the Alnjxnac. 

The 100th Congress addressed several other issues of impor- 
tance to hi^^er education. In April, the House passed H.IL 5, the 
1987 Trade BilL That version, and the Senate version parsed in 
July would authorize foreign language programs, creation of cen- 
ters of international business education, high school study abroad 
programs, mathematics and science programs on all levds of 
education, and new literacy programs. 

In May, the Senate Labor and Human Resources Committei 
reported the Civil Rights Restoration Act of 1987 to the Senate 
iloor. This Act would reverse the Supreme Courtis 1984 decision 
in Grove City v. fieU, which ruled that the prohibition against sex 
discrimination in Title DC of the Education Amendments of 1972 
covers only the particular education program or activity receiv* 
ing federal financial assistance. 

Also in May, Congress approired the "Montgomery 6.L BQl 
Act,^^ named after Rep. 6.V. (Sonny) Montgomery (D-Miss.), 
Chairman of the House Veterans Afikirs Committee, which pro- 
vides educational benefits for veterans who began active duty or 
^"fserve service after Jime 30, 1985. The program had previously 
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been eiqperimental. It requires participating recruits to complete 
three years of active service with an honorable discharge to qual- 
ify for $300 per month in educational benefits, up to a mflyim^mi 
of $10,800. 

In June, hearings *vere held by the House Ways and Means 
Committee Oversight Subcommittee on new limitations proposed 
by the Treasury Department on the business activities of colleges 
and universities. The proposal would remove the tax exemption 
from commercial activities heretofore exempted on the groimds 
that since they existed primarily for the convenience of students, 
they were related to the institution's primary mission. 

In June, hearings were also held on a proposed Universities 
Research Facilities Revitalization Act, introduced by Robert A. 
Roe (D-NJ.), Chairman of the House Commr ^ on Science, Space 
and Technology, which would create a 10-year, $250 million pro- 
gram under the National Science Foundation to renovate or re- 
place obsolece laboratories and other campus research Polities. 

The first session of the lOOth Congress considered fimding of 
educational programs for fiscal year im The President recom- 
mended that the overall fimding level for Department of Educa- 
tion programs be $14.0 billion for FY88. This would have been a 
30 percent reduction &om the current services level estimated 
for FY88 and 28 percent below the FY87 appropriation. While 
the President recommended fimding increases for compensatory 
education programs for the educationally disadvantaged, adult 
education, and the Department of Education's research activities, 
funding reductions were proposed for virtually all other Depart- 
ment of Education program accoimts. Termination of fimding 
was recommended for several programs, including vocational 
education, campus4>ased student aid, international education, and 
libraries. The President also recommended that a total of $2.7 
billion be rescinded fi:*om the FY87 appropriation for the Depart- 
ment of Education. These proposed rescissions would have elimi- 
nated FY87 fimding for most relatively small discretionary grant 
programs, and for large portions of the vocational education pro- 
gram, libraries, and campus^ased student aid programs. Con- 
gress did not agree to these rescissions. 

In addition, many of the President's fimding recommendations 
for FY88 and the estimated savings that would result firom these 
recommendations, assumed that Congress would enact cho^geo 
in the statutes that authorized fimding for these programs. In 
June, both Houses of Congress agreed to a conference report on 
the first concurrent resolution of the budget for FY88, which 
provided for increases in the fimding level for most Department 
of Education programs. In August, the House of Representatives 
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approved an appropriations bill that woidd fund education pro- 
grams at $20.6 billion for FY88. The measure included $5.8 bil- 
lion for student financial aid programs, including $4.5 billion for 
the Pell Grant program, a $600 million increase over fiscal 1987 
that would allow the maximum award to increase fix)m $2,100 to 
$2,300. 

Although Congress had yet to consider funding for a proposed 
new generation, high«energy particle accelerator, 25 states had 
submitted bids for it by the deadline in early September. The 
winning bidder is expected to be announced in July, 1988. The 
estimated cost is $4.4 billion. 

L^gldatlve Actions of the 100th Congress: 1987 
(throufi^ July 31, 1987) 

P.L. 100-15. Designates March 20, 1987 as National Energy 
Education Day. 

PX. 100-25. Designates April 10, 1987 as Education Day, 

P.L. 10048. The Montgomery G.I. Bill. Provides educational 
benefits to veterans who began active or reserve duty after June 
30, 1985. 

PX. 100-50. Higher Education Technical Amendments of 1987. 

P.L. 100-71. Supplemental Appropriations Bill, 1987. Provides 
19.4 miUion in additional FY87 budg(,t authority for selected Edu- 
cation programs and for the transfer of funds among various 
Education accounts. 



SOURCES: Wava Gregory, "Education Legisktion in the 100th Congress: 
A Brief Summary," Congressional Research Service; Higher EduGOtion 
and National Affairs; "NEA Briefing Paper on Mandatory Retirement for 
College and University Professors," and the Chronicle of Higher 
cation. 
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Tax Reform Act of 1986: 
Education Provisions 



The Tax Reform Act of 1986 (TRA) will have direct and indirect 
effects on American education. Below an edited summary of rele- 
vant provisions with explanations prepared by Robert Lyke of the 
Congressional Research Service^ Library of Congress. 

Revised Tax Rates 

The TRA establishes two tax brackets for individual taxpayers 
by 1988, 15 percent and 28 percent, with 15 percent phased out 
for taxpayers having taxable incomes above specified levels. For 
many taxpayers, the new rates will result in lower marginal tax 
rates. Such lower rates will reduce the value of tax exclusions 
and deductions, including those that pertain to education. With 
all other things equal, for example, the exclusion authorized for 
employer education assistance or the deduction authorized for 
charitable contributions to educational institutions will result in 
lower tax savings than under previous iaw. 

Lower tax rates could also result in lower tax liability (though 
how tax liability is affected also depends upon taxpayer's taxable 
income, the calculations for which the TRA changes as well). 
Taxpayers would consequently have more after-tax income, some 
of which might be spend on education. However, for families 
with coUege stud'-^ts, this after-tax income might be partially 
offset by reductions in student financial assistance under need 
analysis formulas mandated by the Higher Education Act. These 
require families with higher after-tPi income to make larger 
contributions to meeting coUege costs. 

The TRA also changes how tax rates apply to the unearned 
income of minor children. For children under 14 years of age, 
the tax imposed on "net unearned income'* is set equal to the 
additional tax that their parents would pay if that amount were 
included in their taxable income. Since parents generally have 
higher marginal tax rates, this provisioix eliminates some of the 
tax advantage previously earned by shifting income-producing 
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assets to chfldren, including savings that might be iised for col- 
lege. The taxation of unearned income of children is also affected 
by change the Act makes in personal exemptions and th<^ stan- 
dard deduction, discussed below* 

Personal Ezemptiona 

Under the TRA, the deduction . personal exemptions that 
may be daimed for taxpayers, spouser^; and dependents is in- 
creased from $1,080 in 1986 to $1,900 in 1987, $1,950 in 1988, 
$2,000 in 1989, and $2,000 adjusted for inflation thereafter. The 
exemption is phased out for taxable incomes above which the 15 
percent tax rate is no longer applicable. By itself, the increased 
personal exemption may result in lower tax liability (though if 
taxpayers' marginal tax rates liave declined, the reduction would 
not be as great as before), thus leaving taxpayers with more 
after-tax income, some of which might be spent on education. 
For famiUes with college students, some of this additional income 
might be offset by the needs analysis provisions of the Higher 
Education Act (see Revised Tax Rates, above). 

The TRA no longer allows dependent children to claim per- 
sonal exemptions for themselves on their own tax returns if diey 
can also be claimed as dependents on their parents' return. Previ- 
ously, exemptions for dependent children could be claimed on 
both returns, resulting in an extra reduction in tax liability. The 
additional exemption was of special interest to children with 
imeamed income, who could use it to avoid taxes on such income 
up to the amoimt of the exemption, and to high school and 
college students with earned income, who could use it to avoid 
iBxeB on an equivalent amount of such inc. me in excess of the 
zjero bracket am^ant (defined in the next section). 

The Act does not change the provision explicitly permitting 
parents ti continue to claim exemptions for their dependent chil- 
dren once they become 19 years of age, provided the children are 
full-time students. Because parents generally have higher mar- 
ginal tax rates than dependent children, continuing their pbility 
to claim such exemptions results in larger tax savings than if the 
exemptions had boen continued only ^or t^eir children. How- 
ever, if parents' taxable income is grea*' i", he amount above 
which personal exemptions are phased out, ine provision extend- 
ing exemptions for students will be of no benefit. 

Stondaitl Deduction 

The TRA replaces the zero bracket amount (the maximum 
O mt of taxable income on which no tax is imposed for all 
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taxpayers of the same filing status, such as married individuals 
filing joint returns or heads of households) with a standard de- 
duction (a deduction from adjusted gross income that is identical 
for all taxpayers at a higher level than the previous zero bracket 
amount). For married individuals filing joint returns, the zero 
bracket amoimt for 1986 was $3,670, while their standard deduc- 
tion will be $3,7^ in 1987, $5,000 in 1988 and $5,000 adjusted for 
inflation thereafter* By itself, this increase will result in a lower 
tax liability, with consequences similar to those mentioned 
previously. 

The TRA allows dependent children for whom a personal ex- 
emption can be claimed by their parents (as discussed above) to 
offset up to $500 of unearned income against a standard deduc- 
tion on their own returns. Previously, no unearned income could 
be offset against the zero bracket amount in this situation. This 
change will reduce the tax liability that dependent students have 
with respect to income on money that they have saved or been 
given* For such students, this change may partially balance the 
loss of the personal exemption that they could previously daim 
on their own returns. 



TrastB for CSilldren 

The TRA revises the rules for determining when a trust is a 
grantor trust (a trust in which the grantor retains a statutorily 
defuied interest), or a nongrantor trust (a trust in which the 
grantor has not retained such an interest). The income of non- 
grantor trusts generally is taxed to the trusts themselves under a 
separate rate schedule for trusts and estates, or if the income is 
distributed to beneficiaries of the trusts, it is taxed to them under 
the rate schedules for individual taxpayers. In either case, the tax 
liability on such income has usually been less than if the income 
were taxed to the grantors, as is the case with grantor trusts. 

Under the TRA, all trusts that might revert to grantors or 
their spouse (with the exception of reversions occurring after the 
death of beneficiaries who were their children) are considered to 
be grantor trusts. As a consequence, two types of trusts that a 
number of parents have established for their children to provide 
them with funds for college wall no longer qualify as non-grantor 
trusts: "caifford Trusts" (the income of which commonly goes to 
the beneificary, with the principal reverting to the grantor after 
a period of at least ten years and a day) and "spousal remainder 
trusts" (the income of which goes to the beneficiary, with the 
principal reverting to the grantor's spouse). 
^ The TRA of 1986 also changes the tax rates for trusts. In 1988, 
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the taxable income of nongrantor trusts that is not distributed to 
beneficiaries will be taxed at 15 percent for the first $5,000 and 
28 percent for amounts over $5,000, with the 15 percent rate 
phased out for trusts with income above a certain level. The 28 
percent rate will apply to a lower level of taxable income than it 
will for individuals (for single individuals other than surviving 
spouses and heads of households, that level will be $17,850 in 
1988). Thus, if the income of trusts were distributed to beneficia- 
ries 14 years of age or older who are such individuals, it raight 
be taxed at a lower rate. In addition, part might be offset against 
the beneficiaries' standard deduction, which is not applicable to 
trusts. However, if the beneficiaries were under 14 years of age, 
the tax would be equal to the additional tax that their parents 
would pay if the amount considered to be net unearned income 
were included in their taxable income. The tax rates for their 
parents would generally, but not always, be higher. 

Scholarships and Fellowships 

Under the TRA, scholarships and fellowships are included in 
taxpayers' gross income, except for amounts that degree candi- 
dates are required to use for tuition, fees, be ks, supplies, and 
equipment required for courses. Previously scholarships and fel- 
lowships for degree candidates generally were excluded from 
gross income, though for people who are not candidates for de- 
grees the exclusion was limited to $300 a month, up to a lifetime 
maximum of 36 months, plus amounts for related incidental 
expenses. 

The TRA maintains the general rule that scholarships and 
fellowships cannot be excluded from gross income if they repre- 
sent payment for teaching, research, or other services required 
as a condition for receiving such amoimts. In addition, it termi- 
nates the exception permitting an exclusion if such services are 
required of all candidates for a particular degree. 

Tuition Reducti in 

The TRA maintains an exclusion from gross income of tuition 
reduction provided to employees of educational institutions for 
their own education or that of their spoose or dependent chil- 
dren. The Act also extends for two years, retroactive to the 
beginning of 1986, a provision permitting the exclusion for grad- 
uate education. Qualifying tuition reduction cannot represent 
pa3rment for teaching, research, or other services required as a 
condition of receiving such amounts (that is, it must be a general 
fringe benefit, not quid pro quo compensation for work). 
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To qualify for exdusion, tuition reduction must meet the new 
statutory standards generally applicable to fringe benefits. There 
must be a written plan. The plan must be for the exclusive 
benefit of employees and be intended to be permanent. Employ- 
ees must be given reasonable notice of the plan's benefits, and 
their rights must be legally enforceable. The Act does not re- 
quire that tuition reduction plans comply with new comprehen- 
sive nondiscrimination rules generally appl}nng to filnge bene- 
fits, though it does prohibit discrimination in favor of 'Tiighly 
compensated employees," for which there is a new statutory 
definition. 

Retirement Amiuhies 

The TRA continues to allow tax advantages for retirement 
plans meeting statutory standards and requirements, including 
tax-sheltered annuities that are used by mai?y public schools and 
tax-exempt organizations Cknown as "403rj) plans"). For tax- 
sheltered annuities, however, as for other retirement plans, the 
Act changes many of the standards and requirements in order to 
establish more uniform rules. 

The Act sets a limit on elective deferrals that may be taken 
under 403(b) plans. Such deferrals permit employees to exclude 
&om their gross income the contributions they request their 
employers to make on their behalf to annuity contracts. (Because 
the sums are later included in the annuity distributions, which 
are taxable, they are techniraliy deferrals rather than exclusions.) 
Under the Act, the annual Imiii on elective deferrals for 403(b) 
plans is set at $9,500, less v/kaiever elective deferrals the employ- 
ee makes in other retirement plans. Additional amounts may be 
deferred by employeefc; who '^ave completed 15 years of service. 
This new lir*j* oplies only , ^ employee contributions and does 
not supersf oreviously-fixisting statutory limits for total 

employer ea oyee conti\l adons. 

The TRA ^ ^ / 403(b) pla^^s under new uniform * jles per- 
taining to distributions. After 19dB, minimum distributions must 
begin no later than April i folii wing the c^dendar year in which 
the participant reaches the age of 70 1/2. Amounts to be distrib- 
uted will be determined through regulations. Underpayments in 
any year will be subject to an excise tax of 50 percent. Previously 
403(b) plans were not covered by minimum distribution require- 
ments (except for distributions after the death of the participant), 
though the plans themselves may have adopted some. 

After 1988, early distributions of elective deferrals and the 
earnings on them will be prohibited before the participant 
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^'Caches the age of 59^, except in the case of death, disability, 
fieparation firom sendee, or hardship (in the latter case, only 
elective deferrals, not the earnings on them, may be distributed)* 
While early distributions of employer contributions are permit- 
ted, with some exceptions they wfll be subject to an additional 
tax equal to 10 percent of the amount includable in gross income* 
The additional tax will not ^ly if the participant has reached 
the age of nor in cases of death, disability, certain medical 
expenses, separation firom service if ^e employee is 55 years of 
age or older and (Jualifiied for early retirement, payments to 
others pursuant to domestic relations orders, or when pa}nnent is 
by life annuity* Pre%douaIy, there were no restrictions on early 
distributions for 403(b) plans (except for certain custodial ac- 
counts invested in mutual funds), though some may have been 
adopted by the plans themselves. 

Under the TRA, 403(b) plan distributions become subject to 
taxation only when they are actually received Previously, under 
a rule of constructive receipt, they could be included in partici- 
pants' gross income when they were made available* The distri- 
butions also are subject to the Act's new basis recovery rules 
applying to all annuities for which there were after-tax contribu- 
tions. Under these rules, amounts received as annuity pa}mients 
generally are treated as partially taxable and partially nontax- 
able, depending upon the proportion such contributions are of 
total expected pa}anents* The Act terminates the previous 3-year 
basis recovery rule* Distributions taken as lump-sum ^ymeats 
rather than annuities are taxed as ordinary income, as previous- 
ly; they are not eligible for income averaging* 

Finfdly, the TRA brings 403(b) plans under newly revised non- 
discrimination rules similar to those appl3dng to other tax- 
advantaged retirement plans* Previously, 403(b) plans were not 
subject to such rules* To begin with, nonelective and matching 
employer contributions of 403(b) plans (that is, contributions 
other than employees' elective deferrals) must meet one of three 
minimum coverage tests to ensure that the plan does not dis- 
criminate in favor of **highly ccmpensated employees": 

• a percentage test (a plan must benefit at least 70 wrcent of 
all employees who are not highly compensated). 

• a ratio test (a plan must benefit a percentage of non-highly 
compensated employees, that is at least 70 percent of the percent- 
age of highly compensated employees who benefit)* 

• an "average benefits test" (the classification of employees 
covered by the plan must not discriminate in favor of the highly 
compensated, taking into account the facts and circumstances of 
the case, and the average contributions or benefits for non-highly 
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compensated employees, expressed as a percentage of compensa- 
tion, must be at least 70 percent of those for the highly 
compensated). 

In addition, nondective and matching employer contributions 
must meet a miniminn participation requirement that the plan 
benefit at least 50 employees or 40 percent of all employees, 
whichever ia less. Moreover, the contributions must not provide 
benefits that discriminate in fkvov of highly compensated em- 
ployees In determining whether 403(b) plans meet the above 
retjdrements, they may sometimes be aggregated with other 
qualified retii^ment plans maintained by the emplcyer. In some 
cases, employer-provided Social Security contributions may be 
taken into consideration under newly revised ^^integration" 
rules. Certain employees may sometimes be excluded, such as 
employees not meeting minimum age or service requirements, 
employees in units covered by collective bargaining agreements 
(if there is evidence that retirement plans were the subject of 
good faith bargaining), and students who work less than 20 
hours a week. 

The TRA also establishes nondiscrimination rules with respect 
to elective deferrals of 403(b) plans. If such deferrals are permit 
ted, all employees (aside fix)m one participating in certain other 
plans, nonresident aliens, and students working less than 20 
hours a week) must be given the option of making them. Only a 
small minimum contribution may be required. 

Employer Education Assistance 

The TRA reauthorizes for two yeai^ the exclusion from gross 
income of employer educational assistance. The authorization is 
made retroactive to January 1, 1986. The maximimi amount of 
assistance that can be excluded is increased from $5,000 to 
$5,250. 

To qualify for exclusion, employer educational assistance m.^st 
comply with new rules pertaining to written plans for fringe 
benefits generally. (See requirements under tuition reduction 
plans, above.) Employers may elect to have their educational as- 
sistance programs comply with the new comprehensive nondis- 
crimination rules. Whether they do so or not, the Act prohibits 
discrimination in favor of "highly compensated employees." 

Cafeteria Plans 

Under the TRA, cafeteria plans for employees of educational 
institutions may include an option for post-retirement life insur- 
ance coverage. (Under a cafeteiia plan, employees may choose 
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among options of cash and qualified fringe benefits, or just quali- 
fied fringe benefits, offered by their employer) In general, such 
plans may not include options providing for deferred compensa- 
tion« All contributions for the insurance must be made before 
retirement. The insurance may not have cash surrender value at 
any time. 

Faculty Housing 

The TRA provides t!:at the rental value of housing on or near 
campus that educational institutions furnish their employees is to 
be treated for federal tax purposes as not greater than either 5 
percent of the housing's appraised value or the average rental 
paid for comparable housing the institution noakes available to 
people other than its employees or students, whichever is less. In 
general, gross income of employees includes the rental value, less 
any amount that the employees pay, of housing that the employ- 
er flemishes. (An exception to this rule allows the entire rental 
value to be excluded if the housing is furnished for the conve- 
nience of the employer, if it is on the employer's business pre- 
mises, and if the employee is required to live in it as a condition 
of employment.) This provision thus sets an upper limit to rental 
values for purposes of determining if employees must include in 
their income some portion of the housing benefit they receive. 

Targeted Jobs Credit 

The TRA extends for three years the tax credit employers 
may receive for hiring members of specified difficult-to^mploy 
groups, including people referred from vocational rehabilitation 
programs and youth participation in cooperative education pro- 
grams. The extension is made retroactive to January 1, 1986. 

The Act reduces the credit from 50 percent to 40 percent of 
the first $6,000 of wages paid during the first year. (For summer 
youth employees, the credit is maintained at 85 percent of the 
first $3,000 of wages.) No credit will be available for the second 
year. The minimum period .^employment needed to obtain the 
credit is set at 90 days or 120 hours (for summer youth employ- 
ees, 14 day or 20 hours). 

State and Local Sales Tax Expense 

llie TRA terminates the itemized deduction that previously 
could be claimed for the payment or accrual of state or local sales 
taxes. Terminating the deduction raises the after-federal tax cost 
of sales taxes for taxpayers who itemize. Consequently, it may be 
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more difficult for states and municipalities to raise sales tax rates 
to gain additional revenue, including funds that could be used for 
education. 

To some extent, the effect of the termination will be offset by 
the reduction in tax rates under the Act- As mentioned above, 
for taxpayers who itemize the lower rates will result in smaller 
tax savings from deductions than previously- 

Interest Expense 

The TRA terminates, with a few exceptions, the itemized de- 
duction for interest payments for what are considered personal 
expenditures, including student and other educational Ic ns- One 
important exception is interest on debt secured by one's principal 
or second residence, which may be deducted up to the cost basis 
of the residence (essentially, the sum of the original cost plus the 
cost of improvements) or, for educational or medical loans, up to 
the residence's fair market value- No interest can be deducted for 
debt that exceeds fair market value- 

For interest to be deductible, education loans must be for qual- 
ified expenses of the taxpayer or the taxpayer's spouse or depen- 
dent- Qtialified expenses include only those for which tax-exempt 
scholarships may be used {tuition, fees, books, supplies, and 
equipment required for courses) and "reasonable living expenses 
while away from home-" 

To some extent, the effect of the termination will be offset by 
the reduction in tax rates under the Act- For taxpayers who 
itemize, as discussed above, the lower rates will result in smaller 
tax savings from deductions than before- 
Professional Expenses 

With several exceptions, deductions for professional expenses 
are permitted under the TRA only if they are itemized and only 
to the extent that their sum, when combined with other miscel- 
laneous itemized deductions, exceeds 2 percent of the tax^di er's 
adjusted gross income- Previously, certain transportation and 
travel expenses related to employment could be deducted even if 
the taxpayer did not itemize., while other professional expenses 
could be deducted without being subject to a floor- Among pro- 
fessional expenses of special interest to educators are amounts 
spent for books, journal subscriptions, unreimbursed travel ex- 
penses, membership fees, and depreciation on personal comput- 
ers, typewriters, and other equipment- (As many of these items 
can be for personal as well as professional use, deductions for 
them must meet various mixed-use tests-) In addition, profession- 
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el expenses can include tuition and other education fees if they 
were required or needed for one^s present employment, trade, or 
business* The TRA prohibits any deduction for travel as a form 
of education. 

Because of the reduction in tax rates under the Act, taxpayers 
generally will obtain smaller tax-savings than previously from 
whatever professional expenses they are able to deduct. 

caiaritable Contrlbutioiu 

Under the TRA, charitable contributions from taxpayers who 
itemize generally are deductible as before. For taxpayers having 
lower marginal tax rates from the Act, however, the deductions 
for such contributions will result in smaller tax savings. By itself, 
this may reduce the financial incentive for some people to make 
donations to schools and colleges. On the other hand, the revised 
tax rates and other changes might result in higher after-tax in- 
come, enabling some people to make larger donations. 

The TRA provides that taxpayers making donations of appre- 
ciated property (generally, property the fair market value of 
whidi is greater than the cost at which it was acquired) must 
add their net unrealized gain on donated property to their in- 
come to determine their liability to pay the alternative mininn^ ^rn 
tax. For individuals and corporations subject to the minimum 
tax, such an addition, known as a tax preference, would elimi- 
nate much of the tax savings they would otherwise have realized 
by deducting the full appreciated value of the contributed prop- 
erty. Many large donations to colleges and imiversities consist of 
appreciated property. 

The TRA did not extend beyond 1986 the deduction for chari- 
table contributions that could be claimed by taxpayers who do 
not itemize. While the maximum deduction one coidd daim was 
subject to special limitations prior to 1986, the deduction may 
have given some people, such as young college alumni, an incen- 
tive to begin making regular contributions. It is anticipated that 
the TRA will increase the proportion of taxpayers who do not 
itemize. 

Finally, the Act adds tax-exempt scientific research organiza- 
tions to the category of institutions eligible to receive donations 
of newly manufacttired scientific equipment for which an aug- 
mented deduction is authorized. Prrviously, only colleges and 
universities were eligible recipients. 

Research and Development Credit 

The TRA reestablishes through i988 a tax credit for research 
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and devetopment ejqpenditures of corporations, including expen- 
ditures for basic research carried out by colleges and universities. 
Beginning in 1987, corporations making such e3q)enditure8 at 
colleges and universities are eligible for a new '"basic research" 
credit that is distinct from the regular ^Veseardi'* credit available 
for their other research eiq>enditures. The new basic research 
credit is equal to 20 percent of qualifying payments (including 
grants and contributions as well as contracts) in excess of a 
««minimum basic research amount" (based upon past researdi 
expenditures during a specific three-year base period), plus a 
^Maintenances-effort" amount (based upon past nondesignated 
donations during that same base period). As base period expendi- 
tures are fixed under this formula, corporations may take into 
consideration the full amount of additional basic research expenr 
ditures they make in subsequent years. 

!n contrast, the revised regular ""research" credit is equal to 20 
percent of qualifying research expenditures in excess of a mov- 
ing average of such expenditureB for the three preceding past 
years. Under this formula, the three-year average increases as 
research ej5)eaditure8 increase, reducing the amount of addition- 
al research expenditures that are counted for the credit (Prior to 
the TRA, the regular research credit was equal to 25 percent of 
qualifying research expenditures. While corporations counted 
basic research expenditures at colleges and universities towards 
this sum, they could consider only 65 percent of their contract 
expenditures and none of their grants or contributions.) 

Basic research expenditjres at colleges and universities not 
taken into account for the new ""basic research" credit (because 
thejr do not exceed the base period floor) may be counted for 
purposes of calculating the revised ""research" credit. Under the 
TRA, credits for research expenditures are subject to general 
limits on business tax credits. 

Tax-Exempt Bonds 

With several exceptions, the TRA maintains the exclusion 
from gross income of interest earned on certain state and local 
obligations. Included among these obligations are three classifica- 
tions of bonds pertaining to education: state and local govern- 
mental bonds (issued among other things to finance construction 
of public schools and colleges) and two types of qualified ""private 
activity" bonds, nonprofit organization (or 501(cX3) bonds (issued 
to finance construction at private colleges and universities and 
hospitals), and student loan bonds fissued primarily to provide 
capital for loans made under U.S. Department of Education pro- 
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gramfi). One exception XLdde by the TRA is that interest on cer- 
tain private activity bonds^ including student loan but no^. 
501(cX3) bonds, must be added to taxpayers' income to determine 
their liability to pay the alternative minimum tax. For individ- 
uals and corporations subject to the alternative minimum tax, 
such an addition, known as a tax preference, will eliminate much 
of the tax savings they previously would have realized by invest- 
ing in these bonds. 

Another exception the Act makes is that corporations must 
include the interest on nearly all taxnsxempt bonds in calculating 
a new alternative minimum tax preference based upon their 
book income. 

The TRA establishes more stringent rules for determining 
whether obligations issued by state or local governments are 
governmental bonds or private activity bonds. Interest on the 
former is tax-exempt, provided they comply with some mini- 
mum requirements, and there are no volume limitations on the 
bonds that can be issued. In contrast, interest on private activity 
bonds is not tax-exempt unless the bonds can be classified as 
'^qualified" and also comply with additional standards and vol- 
ume limitations. 
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1987 Higher Education 
Technical Amendments 



The Higher Education Technical Amendments Act of 1987 (P.L. 
100-50) were designed to clarify and modify student aid provisions 
in the 1986 Higher Education Amendments (RL. 99^8). President 
Reagan signed the Act into law on June 3, 1987, Most provisions 
were effective as though enacted with the signing of the 1986 law. 
Below: a summary of the major provisions of the Technical 
Amendments. 



Mq)or Changes Resulting from the Higher Education 
Teehnical Amendments Act of 1907 CP.L. 100*50) 

A» General Provisions 

1. For any student applying for federal assistance from a non- 
Title IV program, only the portion of Title IV assistance received 
by the student that is used for tuition and fees {including the 
costs from rental or purchase of any equipment, materials and 
supplies), or for books, transportation and miscellaneous personal 
expenses, will be excluded as income or resources in determining 
that student's eligibility. Previously, no portion of Title IV assis- 
tance (except for Pell grants) received for the costs of attendance 
could be used as income or resources. 

2. A student is now considered "independent" if he or she is a 
single person with no dependents who was not claimed as a 
dependent by his or her parents for the two calendar years 
preceding the award year. The student must also demonstrate 
self-sufficiency for each of the two years preceding the award 
year in which the initial Title IV aid vidll be granted. The student 
must show annual total resources (except resources from parents) 
of $4,000 in each of those years. The Ame' .dments permit stu- 
dent financial assistance to be included in demonstrating the 

^ $4,000 needed for self-sufficiency under the definition. 

ERIC 
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3a. The "ability to benefit" proviBions of the student eligibil- 
ity requirements for any Title IV assistance have been altered* 
Previously, a student who was counseled prior to admission 
(based on those provisions) would have had no further require- 
ments to meet. Under the Amendments, a student must meet one 
of three conditions: The student must receive the GED prior to 
graduation or by the end of the first year of study, whichever is 
earlier. 2. The student must be counseled before admission and 
must be enrolled in and successfully complete an institutionally 
prescribed remedial program not to exceed one academic year or 
its equivalent. 3. The student must take a nationally recognis^ 
standardized, or industry-developed aptitude test that is subject 
to criteria developed by the appropriate accrediting association. If 
the student fails the test, he or she must be enrolled in and 
successfully complete an institutionally prescribed remedial pro- 
gram not to exceed one academic year or its equivalent. 

3b. For periods of enrollment beginning on or alter July 1, 
1987, a student cannot be simultaneously enrolled in either an 
elementary or secondary school and be ehgible for Title IV, HEA 
program assistance. This provision previously applied only in the 
Guaranteed Student Loan Program for students attending propri- 
etary schools. 



B. Pell Grant Program 

4. No Technical Amendments were made to the Pell Grant 
program for 1987-88. Minor changes in the family contribution 
schedule will be effective for the 1988-1989 award year. 



C. Income Contingent Loan Program Demonstration 



5. Colleges may adopt either a fixed or a variable rate for 
Income Conti'^gent Loans. The interest rate is determined by 
adding 3 percent to the average of the bond equivalent rates of 
91-day Treasury bills auctioned during the calendar quarter end- 
ing September 30 preceding the calendar year in which the 
funds are first disbursed. In the case of a variable rate loan, the 
rate is changed each succeeding quarter year« 

6. Institutions are not required to verify accuracy of data used 
to determine the eligibility of more than 30 percent of their 
applicants for each of the Title IV student assistance programs 

^'^yered by verification regulations in any award year. 



Project 
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D. Paid IMu^ac Teacher Scfaolarsidp Program (fo 
the Congrewional Teacher Scholarship Prograsn) 

7. In addition to changing the program's name, the Amend- 
ments prescribe a limit to the interest rate that the Secretary of 
Education may set for scholarship repayments. The rate may be 
no higher than the rate made for loans made mider Guaranteed 
Student Loan, PLUS Loans, Supplemental Loans for Students, and 
Consolidation Loans program. The exception of scholars who are 
seeking and tmable to find full-time employment as teachers is 
limited to a single period not to exceed 27 months. Previously, 
there was no limit on the number of periods or length of time 
for which this deferment could be granted. 



E. Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grants 

8. The Department of Education revised the effective years for 
institutional matching requirements. SEOG'a must consist of fed- 
eral and institutional funds after July 1, 1989 instead of July 1, 
1988. The federal share n:ay not exceed 95 percent in 1989-90, 90 
percent in 1990-91, and 85 percent in 1991-92, 



F. Work-Study Programs 

9, The Technical Amendments remove the requirement that 
an institution must provide assurance that it would continue to 
operate its Job Location and Development Program, 



6. Perkins Loans 

10, Institutions are now required to provide annual, rather 
than semi-annual, reports of the total number of loans in default. 

11, Lending institutions arj no longer required to disclose a 
borrower's projected indebtedness and estimated monthly pay- 
ments based on a four- or five-year college career. However, they 
must continue to provide a statement of the total cumulative 
balance owed by the student, 

12, Internship deferments are expanded to include all those 
serving in an internship or residency program leading to a de- 
gree or certificate, not only those for whom an internship was 
necessary for professional recognition required to begin practice 

Q or service. 
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H. Guaranteed Student Loan (GSL), Supplemental Loans 
for Students CSLS), PLUS, and Consolidation Loan 
Programs 

13. The unpaid principal amoimt for all undergraduate SLS 
and student PLUS loans is no longer included in the aggregate 
maximum outstanding loan amounts. 

14. Available deferments for GSL and SLS borrowers: Periods 
of full-time study at a participating school, study under an eligi- 
ble graduate fellowship program, study imder a rehabilitation 
training program for disabled individuals. 36 month maximum: 
active duty service in the Armed Forces or service in the Com- 
missioned Corps of the U.S. Public Health Service; full-time AC- 
TION volunteer; tax-exempt organization volunteer; temporarily 
totally disabled or caring for dependent who is temporarily total- 
ly disabled. 24 months: service in an eligible internship program, 
conscientiously ~eking, but unable to find full-time employ- 
ment. Six months: pregnancy, care of new bom or adopted child. 
Other ieferments are available to those with no outstanding GSL, 
PLUS, SLS, or Consolidation loans at time of borrowing. 

15. The variable ini rest rate for PLUS and SL.^ • Dgrams ap- 
plies to loans for whi^n the first disbi j:sement i» *iiade after July 

I, 1987. The rate is calculated by adding 3.25 percent to the bond 
equivalent rate of 52-w»ek Treasury Bills auctioned at the final 
auction prior to Jur . each year. The rate for 1987-88 is 10.27 
percent. 

16. Eligibility for SLS loans is extended to include dependent 
undergraduate students when extenuating circumstances pre- 
clude the student's parents from borrowLig imder the PLUS pro- 
gram, and when the st ident's family is ' therwise unable to pro- 
vide its expected family contributioxi. 

17. Deferments available to parent PLUS borrowers have been 
expanded. 

18. defaulted loans, meeting other statutory eligibility cri- 
ter' , i by a guarantee agency are eligible for rehabilitation. 

19. The defmition ol an "Institution of Higher Education" for 
purposes of this program is modified to include hospitals or 
health care facilities that offer at least a one-year training pro- 
gram leading to a degr^ or certificate for graduates of accredited 
health professions programs. 

; . Under the Technical Amendments, in addition to the bor- 
rower, the school hn behalf of the borrower) may submit the 

5-5 
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loan application to the lender. The borrower must clearly indi- 
cate a choice of lender on the application. 

21. Under the 1S86 Higher Education Amendments, a student 
was required to be enrolled or accepted for enrollment in a 
degree or certificate program to be eligible for a GSL or SLS loan. 
The Technical Amendments permit an otherwise eligible student 
to obtain loans for one 12-month period during which the stu- 
dent is enrolled in a course of study that the institution has 
determined is necessary in order for the student to enroll in a 
program leading to a degree or certificate. 



SOURCE: "Major Clianges Resulting From the Higher Education Techni- 
cal Amendments of 1987 (P.L. 100-50)," United States Department of 
Education. 
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Supreme Court Decisions: 
1986-1987 Term 



Below is a list of 1986-1987 term United States Supreme Court 
decisions relevant to higher educatioru 



Ca&e 



Vote 



Ruling 



California Federal Savings 
and Loan v. Guerra 
'5 USLW 4077) 

Church of Jesus Christ 

of Latter Day Saints v. Amos 

(55 USLW 5005) 



6-3 Upheld a California law requiring employ- 
ers to give pregnant mothers unpaid dis- 
ability leave and reinstatement. 

9-0 Said religious institutions may refuse to 
hire people of other faiths, even for non- 
religious jobs, under an exemption con- 
tained in Title VH of the 1964 Gvil Rights 
Act, which bars discrimination based on 
religion and other fectors. 



Kdwards v. Aguillard 
(S5 USLW 4660) 



7-2 Ruled imconstil^tional a Lotdsi'ma lau* re- 
quiring balanced treatment of creationism 
in schools that teach evolution theory, say* 
ing the law would constitute improper 
government support of religion in the 
public schools. 



Goodman v. Lukens Steel Co. 
(65 USLW 4881) 



6-3 Upheld a lower court ruling that a union 
violated federal civil rights laws when it 
failed to challenge discriminatory treat- 
ment of blacks by the employer. 



Johnson v. Transportation 
Agency Santa Clara County 
(55 USLW 4379) 



North Carolina v. CIrest 
Street Community Council 
(55 USLW 4001) 



6-3 Said (^alifoTiiia government agency was 
Justified in promoting a woman over a 
man whose promotion interview score 
was slightly higher into a job no woman 
ever had filled in the agency. 



6-3 



ERIC 



Disallowed attorney's fees awards under 
the 1976 Civil Rights Attorneys Fees 
Awards Act for cases settled at the admin- 
istrative level and not resulting in court 
action to enforce Title VI of the 1964 avil 
Rights Act, which bars discrimination 
based on race, color, or national origin in 
federally funded programs. 
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Case Vote Ruling 



O'Connor v. Ortega 5A 
(55 USLW 4405) 



Ruled that the privacy rights of public 
employees extend to their off^s but 
that employers can search desks and files 
without warrants under certain circum- 
stances. 



Rankin v. McPherson 5^ 
(55 USLW 5019) 



Ruled unconstitutional th3 firing of a con- 
stable's clerk who applauded the 1981 at- 
tempted assasination of President Reagan, 
saying public employer's interest in dis- 
missing the employee did not outweigh 
her First Amendment free speech rights. 



St. Francis College 
V. Al-Khazraji 
(55 USLW 4626) 

Shaare Tefila Congregation 
V. Cobb (55 USLW 4629) 



Held that Arabs, Jews, and members of 
other ethnic groups can legitimately bring 
race discrimination charges imder the 
1866 Civil Rights Act because such groups 
were considered distinct races at the time 
the civil rights stanite was enacted 



School Board of Nassau 7-2 
County V, Arlene 
(55 USLW 4245) 



Said a person with a contagious disease 
may be considered handicapped and is 
protected from job bias under Section 504 
of the 1973 Rehabilitation Act 



U.S. V. Paradise 5-4 
(55 USLW 4211) 



Upheld a one Black for one white promo- 
tion plan for Alabama state troopers as an 
interim measure to offset discriminatory 
hiring practices. 



U.S. V. Stanley 5-4 Reaffirmed military officers' immunity 

(55 USLW 5101) from damage suits for injuries that subor- 

dinates suffer in activities connected with 
military service. If extended from federal 
to public officials, the ruling could deter- 
mine the liability of public universities in- 
volved in work for the army, at issue in 
University of Maryland v. Stanley (55 
USLW 3871) in whicli the same service- 
man sued university officials for their part 
in helping the army test LSD on unsus> 
pecting subjects in 1958. 



Wimberly v. Missouri 8^ Upheld a Missouri law under which a 

(55 USLW 4146) teacher or other worker who loses her job 

because of maternity leave is ineligible for 
unemployment benefits 



ERIC 



SOURCE: Education Daily, Special Supplement, July 1987. 
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Recent Growth in Higher 
Education Enrollment 



Thejbllowing report on recent trends in higher education enroll- 
ments was prepared by Phillip Kaufman of the Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics, U.S, Department of Education, 

Overview 

College education in the United States has grown considerably 
in the past forty years. Since 1950, enrollment has increased by 
over 300 percent, while the number of insiitutions has increased 
plmos: BO percent (U.S. Department of Education, 1986b). During 
this period the nation's student body has grown ii^creasingly 
more diverse, with greater numbers of women, minorities, part- 
time students, and older adults enrolling in colleges and 
universities. 

At the end of the 1970s, however, some analysts saw in the 
projected declin3 of the 18- to 24-year-old population evidence for 
coUege enrollment declines in the 1980's. As of 1985, these over- 
all enrollment declines have not occurred, and, in fact, college 
enrollment increased in the early 1980s. This paper examines the 
factors that have contributed to the increase college enroll- 
ment since 1978, and discusses the possible impact of these fac- 
tors on future levels of college enrollment. The major findings 
include: 

Trends in Enrollment^ 1978-1985 

• Enrollment has increased despite declines in the 18- to 24- 
year-old population. 

• The major factor in the enrollment increases since 1978 has 
been higher enrollment rates for 18-to 24-year-olds. 

• The other factor contributing to increases in higher educa- 
tion enrollment in recent years has been increased enroll- 
ment by v/omen, particularly those 25 and older. 
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Implicatioiis 

• The two factors that kept enrollment high in the late 19708 
and early 1980s may be transitory. 

• Enrollment rates for women 25 and older may decline as 
more women attend college prior to the age of 25. 

• The enrollment rate for 18- to 24-year-olds may decline as 
higher proportions of college-age persons come from groups 
with traditionally lower college-going rates. 

• Therefore, while enrollments have remained high in the 
early 1980s, a decline in the late 1980's and early 19908 may 

ccur. 



Data 

The data for this analysis come from two sources; the Depart- 
ment of EducaticrJs Higher Education General Information Sur- 
vey (HEGIS) and the Bureau of the Census' Current Population 
Survey (CPS). In this paper, the data source{s) used are indicated 
in parentheses at the beginning of each section. The analysis 
scheme for this paper is based, in part, on a report prepared for 
the Center for Statistics by Carol Frances (1986) of Washington 
Resources, Inc. 

Although both CPS and HEGIS publish October enrollment 
data, HEGiS obtains its data from reports submitted by the col- 
leges and universities, whOe CPS obtains enrollment data as part 
of a periodic sample survey of households. Therefore, HEGIS is a 
census of its population whOe CPS is a sample survey.^ 

CPS collects data on individual students, which makes detailed 
analyses about student characteristics possible. For example, CPS 
is the only source of national data on college enrollment by age.^ 

Trends in Enrollment, 1978-198S 

Throughout the last decade, many analysts and college admin- 
istrators expressed concern about enrollment declines in the 
1980s. Pointing to the declining population of 18- to 24-year-olds, 
some analysts predicted decreases of 15 to 20 percent in total 
enrollment between 1981 anJ 1995 (Crossland, 1981; Carnegie 
Council on Policy Studies in Higher Education, 1980).^ Contrary to 
the predictions of these analysts, however, while the 18- to 24- 
yea jid population did shrink 1.9 percent between 1978 and 
1985, and the 18- to 21-year-old popubtion declined 8.4 percent, 
total enroUment in higher education increased over 12 percent in 
that period. 

mc , 60 
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Patterns in college enrollment can be analysed from several 
perspectives. For example, the total number of 18-year-old wom- 
en students can be shown as the proportion of all college students 
or as the proportion of all 18-year-old women. Each comparison 
tells a slightly different story, and has its own importance. One 
yields information about the nirrent mix of students on college 
campuses, while the other inuicates the college-going rate for 18- 
year-old women. 

The following sections use both types of comparisons to dis- 
cuss several factors that have contributed to trends in college 
enrollment since 1978. Furthermore, in discussing these factors, 
this paper divides recent trends in college enrollment into two 
periods, 1978 to 1983 to 1985. During the first period, enrollment 
rose each year and in the second period, total enrollment 
declined in 1984 and then increased in 1985.* 

• Women as a proportion of all college students rose from 
49.9 percent in 1978 to 62.9 percent in 1985. 

• Women accounted for 63.7 percent of the increase in college 
attendance between 1978 and 1983. 

• Between 1983 and 1985 the number of men enrolled in 
college decreased 1.7 percent, while the number of women 
continued to increase. 

The increase in women students was the result of a rising 
proportion of all women 14 and older attending college, from 6.3 
to 6.6 percent.^ At the same time, men's college-going rate was 
declining, from 7.0 to 6.7. The gap between men's and women's 
college-going rates had disappeared by 1985. 

Age (CPS), Between 1978 and 1985, the number of college stu- 
dents 25 and older increased considerably (Figure 1). This in- 
crease was due to growth in the age group, as the large baby- 
boom cohort grew older, rather than a change in participation 
rates i Jr persons over 25. 

• The number of students 25 and older grew by 22.0 percent 
between 1978 and 1985, while the number of students 35 
and older grew by 27.5 percent. 

• Over the 1978-35 period, the college-going rates for each of 
the age groups over 24 remained constant— about 9 percent 
for 25- to 29-year-olds, 6 percent for 30- to 34-year-old8, and 
about 1.5 percent of those 35 and over. 

For those 18 to 21, enrollment rates increased between 1978 
and 1983. Over that time period the number of 20- to 21-year-old 
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Students increafled and the number of 18- to 19-year-old students 
was relatively stable. The population age 18 to 21 shrank by 
aknost 9 percent between 1978 and 1985. 

• The number of 18- to 21-year-old8 enrolled in college in- 
creased by 6.3 percent between 1978 and 1985 (Table 1) 
(U.S. Department of Conmierce, 1986). 

What some analysts could not foresee in making their predic- 
tions of decline in the late 1970s was that the proportion of 18- to 
21-year-old8 attending college would increase substantially, from 
31.9 percent in 1978 to 37.1 percent in 1985. If college-going rates 
had remained in 1985 what they were in 1978, the decrease in 
the 18- to 21-year-old population would have resulted in a 
decrease of more than 700,000 students. 

• The increase in the participation rate for 18- to 21-year-olds 
contributed to college enrollment being almost 330,000 
high ' in 1985 than it was in 1978. 

This increase in college-going rates more than compensated 
for the reduced size of the 18- to 21-year-old applicant pool. 

Age by gender. The increase in college-going rates for 18- to 21- 
year-olds was greater for women than for men. 

• The participation rate for men age 18 to 21 increased 4.8 
percentage points, from 32.9 percent to 37.7 percent be- 
tween 1978 and 1985. 

• Women, 18 to 21, increased their college-going rate by 6.4 
percentage points (31.1 percent to 37.5 percent). 

• If the college-going rate in 1985 for women, age 18 to 21, 
had been what it was in 1978, college enrollment of 18- to 
21-year-olds would have been 490,000 less than it actually 
was in 1985. 

The number of men attending college remained generally con- 
stant between 1978 and 1985 across all age groups.^ Women 
students increased in almost all age groups, with particularly 
large increases for those 25 and older. 

• Indeed, 49J2 percent of the increase in total enrollment be- 
tween 1978 and 1985 came from women 25 or older. 

• This increase in the number of women college students, 25 
and older, was due both to growth in the number of wom- 
en in this age group and an increase in the college-going 
rate for such women. 
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rMtt. Colkgecnrollnientandtoi^poiwUtkmbyagcc^ 

Ageandacx 1978 1979 1980 198x 1982 1983 1984 1985 



Popoktkm (in thousands) 



18 to 21 


16;M5 


16,835 


16,813 


16,701 


16,533 


15,858 


15,387 


14,883 


18 to 24 


27,647 


29,028 


29,259 


29,277 


29,083 


28,580 


28,031 


27,122 


25 dd O'licr.MM.... 




loU,blJ 


l00,JUS7 








141,755 144,389 


GoQegie enroOmeiit 


















Bothtezet 


















14 and (dder 


11,141 


11,380 


11,387 


12,127 


12,308 


12,320 


12,304 


12,524 


18 to 21 


5,197 


5,197 


5,356 


5,589 


5,618 


5,435 


5,464 


5,524 


18 to 24 


6,995 


6,991 


7,226 


7,575 


7,678 


7 i77 


7,591 


7,537 


25 axx. dder 


3,872 


4,077 


3,910 


4,321 


4,377 


4^ 


4,460 


4,724 


Mile 




















5,580 


5,480 


5,430 


5,825 


5,899 


6,010 


5,989 


5,906 


13 to 21 


2,593 


2,533 


2,615 


2,689 


2,722 


2,650 


2,710 


2,740 


18 to 24 


3,621 


3,508 


3,604 


3,833 


3,837 


3,815 


3,929 


3,827 


25 and older...^....... 


1,853 


1,843 


1,730 


1,895 


1,950 


2,082 


1,968 


2,025 


FemiJe 




















5,559 


5,900 


5,957 


6,303 


6,410 


6,310 


6,315 


6,618 


18 to 21 


2,604 


2,684 


2,741 


2,900 


2,896 


2,779 


2,754 


2,784 


18 to 24 


3,374 


3,483 


3,622 


3,742 


3,841 


3,651 


3,662 


3,710 


25 and older.... 


2,019 


2,234 


2,180 


2,426 


2,427 


2,499 


2,492 


2,699 



SOURCE U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, School EnroUmentSoddl and 
Economic Characteristics of Students: October (various years) (Current Population Reports, 
Series P'20), end spttisl tabulations. 



Two-year/fbur-year (HEGIS) and attendance status (CPS). The 
growth in total enrollment during the late 19708 and early 19808 
was concentrated primarily in 2ryear institutions. However, en- 
rollment in such institutions has been declining in recent years. 

• Enrollment in two-year instif- dons increased by 18.5 per- 
cent between 1978 and 1982, accounting for two-thirds of 
the expansion of total (head count) enrollment in that 
period, 

• Since 1982, enrollment in two-year institutions has de- 
creased 5,1 percent. Since 1983, the decline in two-year en- 
rollment has accounted for 88.0 percent of the head count 
ern'oUment decrease reported by HEGIS. 

The proportion of students enrolled part-tirr e remained fairly 
constant between 1978 and 1985. In 1978, part-time studei-is com- 
prised 29,5 percent of undergraduate students and 35,5 percent 
of all college students. In 1985, 30.4 percent of undergraduate 
students and 35,9 percent of all college students were attending 
^ oart-time. 
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Whfle the proportion of part-time students has remained un- 
changed, women now accouiit for a larger share of part-time 
students than before. 

• Women part-time students grew as a proportion of all stu- 
dents—from 16.4 percent of undergraduate students and 
31.7 percent of graduate students in 1978 1? 18.4 percent of 
undergraduate students and 32.7 percent of graduate stu- 
dents in 1985. 

• The proportion of men attending part-time actually de- 
creased over the same period. 

Implications 

Analysts' predictions in the late 1970s of declining college en- 
rollment in the early 1980s proved to be imfounded. Despite a 
shrinking 18- to 24-year old population, a continuing increase in 
the number of older women students and a rise in the college- 
going rate of 18- to 24-year-olds contributed to a growth in col- 
lege enrollment during the first half of the 1980s. However, the 
expansion in enrollment since 1978 may only have postponed an 
eventual downturn. 

Decline is likely to come, but somewhat later and less severe 
than had been originally predicted. Center for Statistics' projec- 
tions of future enrollment predict moderate enrollment declines 
in the future.' Overall head count enrollment levelt are pre jected 
to be only about sue percent lower in 1992 than they wsie in 
1985 rather than the drastic decrease earlier predicted by some 
observers. Since all of the projected decline is in fidl-tima stu- 
dents, full-time-equivalent enrollment could drop faster than to- 
tal head count enrollment (full-time plus part-time enrollment) 
(U.S. Department of Education, 1985). 

This paper has outlined national trends in enrollment, but the 
coming enrollment decline violl not be evenly distributed across 
institutional types or across regions of the country. These enroll- 
ment declines, although moderate at the national level, could be 
quite severe vdthin certain types of institutions (Leslie Conrad, 
1985). 

• Prestigious institutions with large applicant pools and low- 
cost community colleges might experience little if any de- 
cline, while other types of institutions could suffer consider- 
able enrollment losses. 

• Enrollment patterns at individual institutions will be affect- 
ed by institutional characteristics, such as location, the na- 
ture and extent of competition from neighboring and simi- 

Q lar institutions, and the types of programs offered. 
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As Frances (1981) has pointed out, the impact of decline on 
individual institutions may depend on how those institutions are 
currently planning for the future. 

Nevcrtneless, overall decline in college enrollment appears 
likely for several reasons* 

• The Ml impact of the declining population of 18- to 24-year- 
olds has not yet been felt; the number of persons 1&- to 24- 
years-old will continue to decline through 1996 (U,S. Depart- 
ment of Education, 1985). 

• For a variety of reasons, the two factors that sustained 
enrollments in the early 1980s and that offset the decline in 
the 18- to 24ryear-old applicant pool— increases in the num- 
ber of women students, especially older women students, 
and higher participation rates among younger students- 
may be transitory. 

Older women students. As outlined above, part of the increased 
college enrollment in the 1980s came from increases in the num- 
ber of women students over 25. However, the phenomenon of 
large numbers of older female students may be a temporary one. 
Many of the women who enrolled in higher education in their 
late 20s and 30s in the early 1980s had chosen not to attend 
college in the 1970s, when they were the traditional age (18 to 
24) to attend college. Enrollment rates for women 18 to 24 in the 
1970*s were 3 to 5 percentage points lower than they are now.^ 
With more young women today choosing io attend college in 
their early 20s, there should be fewer women in ihis cohort who 
have not already attended college by the time they are 25. Atten- 
dance rates for older women may consequently decline in the 
future. 

Eighteen- to 2>4ryear-olds, .Another major factor contributing to 
the enrollment increases in the early 1980s was higher enroll- 
ment rates for the traditional coUege^ge population than in the 
1970s. Those higher rates may not persist in the future. 

Historically, college attendance rates for whites have been sub- 
stantially above those for Blacks and Hispanics (U«S. Department 
of Education, 1986a, indicator 2:9). One reason for lower college 
attendance rates among Blacks and Hispanics is the relatively 
smaller pools of potential college students due to lower high 
school graduation rates. For example, in 1984, for those age 18 to 
24, the proportions of high school graduates were 10 to 20 per- 
centage points lower for Blacks and Hispanics than for whites. In 
addition, college-going rates for Black and Hispanic high school 
graduates are lower than those for white high school graduates 



^"'ible 2). 
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The number of both Hispanics and Blacks, age 14 to 34, en- 
rolled in college increased between 1978 and 1984— by 39.0 and 
11.6 percent respectively, while total enrollment of those 14 to 34 
grew by 10.4 percent. During the period, Hispanics increased as a 
proportion of all college students from 3.8 to 4.8 percent. Since 
Black enrollment grew at approximately the same rate as total 
enrollment, the proportions of Black students, age 14 to 34, in 
1978 and 1984 were about the same— 10.4 and 10.5 percent re- 
spectively (U.S. Department of Commerce, 1985). 

In addition, since the nimtiber of Black and Hispanic students, 
age 18 to 21, grew at about the same rate as the Black and 
Hispanic population, age 18 to 21, Black and Hispanic college- 
going rates for this age group have remained essentially the same 
since 1978, around 25 percent for Blacks and 23 percent for His- 
panics (Department of Conmierce, 1985). The increase in enroll- 
ment rates for all 18- to 21-year-olds in this period was due to 
increased participation by whites. 

In the futm^, an increasing share of the college-age population 
will be comprised of persons from minority groups (Hodgkirson, 
1985 and 1986). Whether the changing racial/ethnic composition 
of the college-age population will result in any decline in enroll- 
ment will depend on future enrollment trends for Blacks and 
Hispanics. Recent evidence does not suggest increases in the col- 
lege-going rates for Blacks and Hispanics, despite recent growth 
in high school graduation rates for these groups (U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 1985). If current patterns persist, the national 
college-going rate may decline for . U 18- to 24-year-olds, as Blacks 
and Hispanics comprise a larger proportion of that age group." 



Notes 

^The Cbtimates of college enrollment reported by HEGIS include all 
persons currently enroll J in college. CPS estimates of college enroll- 
ment exclude all members of the military. HEGIS enrollment counts are 
generally 100,000 more than CPS. 

*rhe Center for Education Statistics has periodically published HEGIS 
data disaggregated by age. These estimates are derivwi by projecting 
CPS age distributions on HEGIS enrollment figures. HEGIS does not di- 
rectly collect age data. 

^me analysts at the time, anticipating an increase in the enr'^llment 
of older students, predicted no such decline in overall enrollment (Bow- 
en, 1980). Furthermore, some of the projections (the intermediate and 
high alternative projections) by the National Center for Education Statis- 
tics in 1980 (U.S. Department of Education, 1980) predicted a continued 
increase in college enrollment in the early 1980s and a decrease after 
Q 1983. 
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*Whfle CPS and HEGIS enrollment estimates are consistent in showing 
enrollment decline in 1964 and an increase in 1985, none of the enroll- 
ment changes recorded in CPS between 1983 and 1985 are statistically 
sigittficant. 

KoYLege or higher education enrollment, as defined in this report, 
includes persons attending a 4-year or 2-year college, university or pro- 
fessional school (such as medical or law school), in courses that may 
advance the student toward a recognized college or university degree. 
AtteiiJance may be either full-time or part-time, undergraduate or 
graduate. 

•College enrollment rates are computed as the ratio of persons en- 
rolled in college (either full-time or part-time) to the nimiber of persons 
in the civilian (noninstitutional) population. Thus the college enrollment 
rate for a particular age group can be altered by a change in either the 
numerator or the denominator. For example, if the number of college- 
age men who enter the Armed Forces declines, the denominator (the 
number of civilians) of the fraction would increase and the college en- 
rollment rate would decrease. Participation rates reported here are 
based on the civilian (noninstitutional) population. 

'Overall the number of men aged 14 and older enrolled in college 
significantly increased between 1978 and 1985. However, none of the 
increases within age groups were statistically significant. 

*The discussion of projected enrollment is based on actual enrollment 
through 1982 and projected enrollment (under the CS intermediate alter- 
native) from 1983 to 1992. The projections are based on 1982 data. 

•Pen 'nd Fetters (1978) showed that female enrollment rates actually 
decrea' ' during the period 1961 to 1972. 

^^u. only do minorities (with the exception of Asians) have lower 
enrollment rates, they also have higher attrition rates (Carroll, 1985). 

^ ^However, the trends at subnational levels-regions, states, and indi- 
vidual institutions, may be quite different, depending upon the racia- 
l/ethnic composition of the applicant pool. In states with stable propor- 
tions of Blacks and Hispanics, recent increases in the high school 
graduation rates for Blacks and Hispanics may increase the college-going 
rates for some younger age groups. 
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Academic Freedom: 
Censured Administrations 



'^hefollomng is a list of administrations that have been censured 
by the American Association of University Professors for viola- 
tions of the 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic Freedom 
and Tenure. The NEA is an endorser of the 1940 Statement Cen- 
sure is not visited upon the entire institution or upon thefaculty^ 
but specificaJly upon the present administration. The term 
'^administration^^ includes the administrative officers and the gov- 
erning board of the institution. 

Censured Administrations (1) 

SOi^th Dakota State Colleges and Universities under 



South Dakota Board of Regents (S) 1962 

Grove City College, Pa 1963 

University of the Ozarks, Ark. (3) 1964 

Nebraska State Colleges (4) 1965 

Amarillo College, Tex 1968 

Frank Phillips College, Tex 1969 

Central State University, Okla 1969 

.Southern Arkansas University 1971 

Onondaga Coir -^unity College, N.Y 1972 

Colorado School of Mines 1973 

Rider College, NJ 1973 

Camden County College, N J 1974 

Virginia Community College System 1975 

Concordia Seminary, Mo 1975 

Houston Baptist University 1975 

Murray Svate University, Ky 1976 

Blinn College, Tex 1976 

Marquette University, Wise 1976 

University of Osteopathic Medicine and 

Health Sciences, la 1977 

^Wilkes College, Pa • 1977 
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State University of New York 1^77 

University of Det lit 1978 

Phillips County Community College, Ark 1978 

University of Maryland 1978 

University of Texas of the Permian Basin 1979 

Wingate College, N.C 1979 

Olivet College, Mich 198o 

Nichols College, Mass 1980 

Bridgewater State College, Mass 1981 

Yeshiva University, N.Y 1982 

Eastern Oregon State College 1982 

University of Idaho 1983 

Sonoma State University, Calif. 1983 

Auburn University, Ala 1983 

American International College, Mass 1983 

Illinois College of Optometry 1984 

Metropolitan Community Colleges, Mo 1934 

University of Northern Colorado 1984 

Westminster College of Salt Lake City, Utah 1985 

Southwestern Adventist College, Tex 1985 

Temple University, Pa 1985 

Oklahoma College of Osteopathic Medicine and Surgery.., 1985 

Talladega College, Ala 1986 

Southern Nazarene University, Okla 1S37 

Morgan State University, Md 1987 

The Cr ±olic University of Puerto Rico i987 

Husson College, Me 1987 



SOURCE: "CenBured Administrations," Academe (July-August, 1967), p. 2. 

1. The 1940 Statement of Principles cn Academic Freedom and Tenure may be 
found in the January-February, 1986 issue of Academe, 

2. Censure was voted specifically on the South Dakota Board of Regents, with 
respect to a case which occurred at South Dakota State University. Censure was 
not directed against the local or central administrative officers. The Regent" also 
have sole respond "'ility with respect to a case which occurred in 1966 at North- 
em State College 

3. Censure was voted specifically on the iloard of Trustees, and not on the 
institution's administrative officers. 

4. Censure was voted specifically on the Board of Trustees of the Nebraska 
State Colleges, with respect to a case which occurred at Wayne State College. 

^ Censure was not directed against the local or administrative officers 
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NAIA and NCAA Team 
Competition Winners 



Below are the results of all NAIA and NCAA team competitions 
during the 1986-1387 seasons. Note that several NCAA divisions 
do not have championship competitions. 

National Association of Intercollegiate Athletics 
1986*1987 Team Champions 





Men 


Women 


Baseball 


Lewifrdark, Idaho 




Basketball 


Washburn, Kan. 


S.W. Oklahoma State., Okla. 


Cross Country 


Adams State^ Colo. 
Western State, Colo. 


Univ. of Wise., Parkside 


Football 
Division I 
Division n 


Carson-Newman, Tenn. 
linfield. Ore. 




Golf 


Huntingdon, Ala. 




Gymnastics 




Winona State, Minn. 


Soccer 


Sangamon State, 111. 


St. Mary's, Calif 


Softball 




Kearney State, Nebr. 


Swim, and Diving 


Central Washington, Wash. 


Univ. of Wise., Eau Claire 


Tennis 


Auburn Univ.-Montgomery. Ala. 


Flagler, Fla, 


Track and Field 
Indoor 
Outdoor 


Wayland Baptist, Tex. 
Azusa Pacific, Calif. 


Prairie View A &3 M, Tex. 
Prairie View A &3 M, Tex. 


VoUeyball 




Brigham Young, Hawaii 


Wrestling 


Central State, Okla. 





SOURCE: OfTice of Communications, National Association of Intercollegiate Athletics, Kansas 
O 10. 
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National Collegiate Athletic Association 
1986-1987 Team Champions 

Men Women 



Baseball 
Division I 
Division n 
Division m 

Basketball 
Division I 
Division II 
Division m 

Crosscountry 
Division I 
Division II 
Division m 

Fencing 

Field Hockey 
Division I 
Division HI 

Football 
Division I-AA 
Division II 
Division HI 

Golf 
Division I 
Division n 
Division HI 

Gymnastics 

Ici Hockey 
Division I 
Division m 

Lacrosse 
Division I 
Division III 

Rifle 

(Men's and Women's) 
SKiing 

(Men's and Women's) 

Soccer 
Division I 
Division II 
Division III 
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Stanford, Calif. 
Troy State, Ala. 
Mondair State, N J. 

'ndiana Univ. 
Kentucky Wesleyan 
North Park Coll., 111. 



Univ. of Arkansas, Fayetteville 
Edinboro Univ. of Pa. 
Coll. of St. Thomas, Minn. 

Columbia, N.Y. 



Univ. of Iowa 
Salisbury State, Md. 

(Seorgia Souihem, G?. 
North Dakota State, N.D. 
Augustana, lU. 

Oklahoma State 
Univ. of Tampa, Fla. 
Calif. State, Stanislaus, Calif. 

U.CX.A., Calif 



Univ. of North Dakota 
Plattsburgh State, N.Y. 



Johns Hopkins, Md. 
Hobart, N.Y. 



Wurray State Univ., Ky. 

Univ. of Utah 

Duke Univ., N.C. 
Seattle Pacific, Wash. 
Univ. of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, N.C. 



Univ. 01 Tennessee 

Univ. of New Haven, Conn. 

Univ of Wisc-Stevens Point 

Univ. of Texas, Au^^in 
Calif State Poly., Calif. 
Coll. of St. Thomas, Minn. 

Univ. of Notre Dame, Ind. 



Sar.Jose State, Calif 
Univ. of Georgia 

Penn. Stale 
Trenton State, NJ. 

Murray Stale Univ., Ky. 

Univ. of Utah 

Univ. of North Carolina 

Univ. of Rochester, N.Y. 
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Men 



Women 



SoftbaU 
Division I 
Division n 
Division m 

Swimming and Diving 
Division I 
Division n 
Division m 

Tennis 
Division I 
Division n 
Division IE 

Trade an j Rdd 
Indoor 

Division I 

Division n 

Division m 
Outdoor 

Division I 

Division n 

Division m 

Volleyball 
Division I 
Division n 

Division m 



Water Polo 

Wrestling 
Division I 
Division n 
Division Jl 



Stanford, Calif. 

Calif. State, Bakersfield, Calif. 

Kenyon, Ohio 



Univ. of Georgia 
Chapman, Calif. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 



Univ. of Arkansas, FayetteviHe 

St. Augustine's, N.C. 

Univ. of Wi'xnsin, La Crosse 

U.CUi., Calif. 
Abilene Christian, Tex. 
Frostburg State, Md. 

U.C.LA., Calif. 



Texas A 69 M 

Calif State, Northridge, Calif. 
Trenton State, NJ. 

Univ. of Texas 

Calif. State, Northridge, Calif. 
Kenyon, Ohio 

Stanford, Calif . 
S. Illinois, Edwardsville 
Univ. of Calif., San Diego, 
Calif 



Louisiana State Univ. 
St. Augustine's, N.a 
Univ. of Mass., Boston 

Loui^ana State Univ. 
Abilene Christian, Tex. 
Christopher Newport, Va. 

Univ. of the Pacific, Odif. 
Univ. of Calif., Riverside, 
CaliT. 

Univ. of Calif., San Diego, 
Calif. 



Stanford, Cahf. 



Iowa State, Iowa 

Calif. State, Bakersftdd, Calif. 

Trenton State, NJ. 



SOURCE: "1986^7 NCAA Team Championships Dates and Sites," NCAA News (June 10, 1987), 
^ National Collegiate Athletic Association. 
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Higher Education Books: 
A Selected Bibliography 



This bibliography includes recent titles of particular note, Follonh 
ing the main entries is a list of research reports published by the 
Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) and the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Hi ^her Education. 

Books 

Kenneth M. Ahrendt, ed., Teaching the Developmental Educa- 
tion Student (New Directions for Community Colleges, no. 57, 
Jossey-Bass, 1987). 

Philip G. Altbach, Higfier Education in the Third WorUL 
Themes and Variations (Advent Books, 1987). 

Philip G. Altbach, The Knowledge Context: Comparative Per- 
spectives on the Distribution of Knowledge (State University of 
New York Press, 1987). 

Philip Altbach, David H. Kelly, and Y.G.M. Lulat, eds.. 
Research on Foreign Students and International Study: Overview 
and Bibliography (Praeger, 1985). 

American Association of State Colleges and Universities, The 
Higher Education-Economic Development Connection: Emerging 
Roles for Public Colleges and Universities in a Changing Economy 
(American Association of State Colleges and Universities, 1986). 

American Association of State Colleges and Universities, Issues 
in Higher Education and Economic Development (American Asso- 
ciation of State Colleges and Universities, 1986). 

Richard Anderson, Financing Higher Education: Strate^ 
After Tax Reform (New Directions for Higher Education^ no. 58, 
Jossey-Bass, Inc., 1987). 

James John Aimarelli, Academic Freedom and Catholic Higher 
^ Education (Greenwood Press, j987). 
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Joyce Antler, Lucy Sprague Mitchell The Making of a Modem 
Women (Yale University Press, 1987). 

Alexander W. Astia, Achieving Educational Excellence (Jossey- 
Bass, 1985). 

Roger J. Baldwin, ed.. Incentives for Faculty Vitality {Neiv Direc- 
tions for Higher Education^ no. 51, Jossey-Bass, Inc., 1985). 

Margaret J. Barr, Lou A. Keating and Associates, Developing 
Effective Student Services (Josssy-Bass, 1985). 

John C. Barrow, Fostering Cognitive Development of Students: A 
Neiv Approach to Counselling and Program Planning (Jossey-Bass, 

1986) . 

James C. Baughman, Trustees, Trusteeship, and the Public 
Good: Issues of Accountability for Hospitals, Museums, Universi- 
ties and Libraries (Greenwood Press, 1987). 

Peter G. Beidler, ed.. Distinguished Teachers on Effective Teach- 
ing (New Directions for Teaching and Learning, no. 28, Jos&.-y-Bass, 
Inc., 1986). 

James A. Berlin, Rhetoric and Reality: Writing Instruction in 
American Colleges: 1900-1985 (Southern Illinois University Press, 

1987) . 

William H. Bergquist and Jack L. Arrastrong, Planning Effec- 
tively for Educational Quality: An Outcomes-Based Approach for 
Colleges Committed to Excellence Qossey-Bass, 1986). 

Allan Bloom, The Closing of the American Mind (Simon and 
Scliuflter, 1987). 

Ernest Boyer, College: The Undergraduate Experience in Ameri- 
ca (The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
1987). 

John Brademas with Lynne P. Brown, The Politics of Educa- 
tion: Conflict and Consensus on Capitol Hill (University of Oklaho- 
ma Press, 1987). 

John Brademas, Washington, D.C. to Washington Square (Wei- 
denfield and Nicholson, 1986). 

John P. Branson, A Guide to Higher Education for Learning 
Disabled Students (C.C.I.U. Publications, 1987). 

Patricia Senn Breivik, ed.. Managing Programs for Learning 
Outside the Classroom (New Directio)is for Higher Education, no. 
56, Jossey-Bass, 1986). 
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Stephen Brookfield, Understanding und Facilitating Adult 
Learning: A Comprehensive Analysis of Principles and Effective 
Practices Qoi ey-Bass, 1986). 

Robert V. Bruce, The Launching of Modem American Science, 
184&1876 (Alfred A. Knopf, 1987). 

Steven Cahn, Saints and Scamps: Ethics in Academia (Rowman 
and Littlefield, 1987). 

Patrick M. Callan, Environmental Scanning for Strategic Leider- 
ship (New Directions for Institutional Research, no. 52, Jossey- 
Bass, 1986). 

Steven L. Calvert, Alumni Continuing Education (MacmiUan, 
1987). 

Cynthia L. Caywood and Gillian R. Overing, Teaching Writing: 
Pedagogy, Gender, and Equity (State University of New York 
Press, 1987). 

Ivan Chamer and Catherine A. Rolzinski, eds.. Responding to 
the Educational Needs of Today's Workplace {New Directions for 
Continuing Education, no. 33, Jossey-Bass, 1987). 

Nancy Van Note Chism and Susan B. Warner, Institutional 
Responsibilities and Responses in the Employment and Education 
of Teaching Assistants: Readings from a National Conference 
(Center for Teaching Excellence, Ohio State University, 1987). 

C. Roland Christensen with Abby Hansen, Teaching and the 
Case Method (Harvard Business School, 1927). 

Burton R. Clark, The Higher Education System: Academic Orga- 
nization in CrosS'Nationol Perspective (University of California 
Press, 1986). 

Shirley M. Clark and Darrell R. Lewish eds.. Faculty Vitality 
and Institutional Productivity: Critical Perspectives for Higher 
Education (Teachers College Press, 1985). 

Michael D. Cohen and James G. March, Leadership and Ambi- 
guity: The American College President, 2nd ed. (Harvard Business 
School Press, 1986). 

Robert D. Cohen, Working With Parents of College Students 
0ossey-Bass, 1985). 

Charles E. Cole, ed., Something More Than Human: Biographies 
of Leaders of American Methodist Higlter Education (United Meth- 
^ odist Board of Higher Education and Ministry, 1986). 
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College Board, Academic Preparation in English: Teaching for 
Transition from High School to College (College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, 1986)* 

College Board, Academic Preparation in Foreign Language: 
Teaching for Transition from High School to College (College 
Entrance Examination Board, 1986)- 

College Beard, Academic Preparation in Mathematics; Teaching 
far Transition from High School to College (College Entrance 
Examination Board, 1985)* 

College Board, Academic Preparation in Science: Teaching for 
Transition from High School to College (College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, 1986)* 

College Board, Academic Preparation in Social Studies: Teach- 
ing for Transition from High School to College (College Entrance 
Examination Board, 1986)* 

College Board, Academic Preparation in the Arts: Teaching for 
Transition from High School to College (College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, 1985)* 

College Board, Academic Preparation for College: What Stu- 
dents Need to Kruw and Be Able to Do (College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, 1983)* 

Collego Board, Equality and Excellence: The Educational Status 
of Black Americans (College Entrance Examination Board, 1985). 

College Board, Teaching in America: The Common Ground: A 
Report of the Yale-New Haven Teachers Institute (College Entrance 
Examination Board, 1984)* 

Joseph M* Cronin and Sylvia Quarles Simmons, eds., Student 
Loans: Risks and Realities (Dover, Mass., Auburn Publishing 
House, 1987)* 

Martin M. Cimmiings, The Economics of Research Libraries 
((Council on Library Resources, 1986)* 

Laurent A. Jaloz, Effective Teaching and Mentoring (Jossey- 
Bass, 1986), 

Joel M. Dougids ed*, The Unionized Professoriate: A Discrimi- 
noting Appraisal (National Center for the Study of Collective Bar- 
gaining in Higher Education, Bernard Baruch College, New York, 
^i«87). 
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Charles R. Doty, Developing Occupational Programs (New Di- 
rections for Community Colleges, no. 58, Jossey-Bass, 1987). 

Arthur PoweU Dudden and Russell R. Dymes, The Fulbright 
Exfxerience, 1946-1986 (Transaction Books, 1987). 

John A* Dunn, Jr., ed.. Enhancing t!ie Management of Fund 
Raising (New Directions for Institutional Research, Jossey-Bass, 

1986) . 

Billie W. Dziech, ed.. Controversies and Decision Making in 
Difficult Economic Times itJew Directions for Community Colleges^ 
no. 53, Jossey-Bass, 1986). 

Judith S. Eaton, ed.. Colleges of Choice: The Enabling Impact of 
the Community College (Macmillan, 1987). 

Elwood B. Ehrle and John B. Bennett, Managing the Academic 
Enterprise: Case Studies for Deans and Provosts (Macmillan, 1987). 

Diane U. Eisenberg and James F. GoUattscheck, The Future of 
Humanities Education at Community^ Technical and Junior Col- 
leges (American Association of Community and Junior Colleges, 

1987) . 

Nell P. Eurich, Corporate Classrooms: The Learning Business 
(The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
1985). 

Peter T. Ewall, ed.. Assessing Educational Outcomes (Neiv Di- 
rections for Institutional Re^^rchy no. 47. Jossey-£.^, 1985). 

Ron Eyerman, Lennart G. Svensson and Thomas Soderqvist, 
eds.. Intellectuals^ Universities and the State in Western Modem 
Societies (University of California Press, 1987). 

Patricia A. Farrant, Strategies and Attitudes: Women in Educa- 
tional Administration: A Book of Readings (National Association 
for Women Deans, Administrators and Counselors, 1987). 

Leonard Freedman, Quality in Continuing Education (Jossey- 
Bass, 1987). 

Paul G. Friedman, Reva C. Jenkins-Friedman, eds.. Fostering 
Academic Excellence Through Honors Programs (New Directions 
for Teaching and Learning, no. 25, Jossey-Bass, 1986). 

Jack W. Fuller, Community Coiit. - Curricula^ Circa 1990: An 
Anthology (Dick Blick Company, 1986). 

Eva C. Galambos, ed.. Improving Teacher Education {NewDirec- 
^ tionsfor Teaching and Learning, no. 27, Jossey-Bass, Inc., 1986). 
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Penina Glazer and Miriam Slater, Unequal Colleagues: The En- 
trance of Women into the Professions 1880-1930 (Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press, 1987). 

Thomas G. Goodale, Alcohol and the College Student (Jossey- 
Bass, 1986). 

Samuel K. Gove and Thomas M. Stauffer, eds., Policy Controver- 
sies in Higher Education (Greenwood Press, 1986). 

Gerald Graff, Professing Literature: An In^itutional Hisiory 
(University of Chicago Press, 1987). 

Joslyn L. Green, The Master^s Degree: Jack of All Trades (S*ate 
Higher Education Executive Officers, 1987). 

Madeline F. Greene, ed.. Leaders far a New Era: Strategies far 
Higher Education (Macmillan, 1987). 

Carol Groneman and Robert N. Lear, The Corporate Ph.D,— 
Making the Grade in Business (Facts on File Publications, 1986). 

Amy Gutmann, Democratic Education^ (Princeton University 
Press, 1987). 

Theodore L. Harris, ed.. Readings Thinking and Concept Devel- 
opment: Strategies for the Classroom (College Board Publications, 
1986). 

Peter Herriot, Down from the Ivory Tower: Graduates and their 
Jobs Qohn Wiley, 1984). 

i>*ury J. Hoferek, Going Forth: Women^s Leadership Issues in 
Higher Education and Physical Education (Prometheus Books, 
1986). 

Helen Horowitz, Campus Life (Knopf, 1987). 

Don Hosder, ed.. Managing College Enrollments (New Directions 
far Higher EducMion^ no. 53, Jossey-Bass, Inc., 1986). 

Humanists on the Move: Employment Patterns for Humanities 
PkD.'s (National Academy Press, 1985). 

James A. Hyatt and Aurora A. Santiago, Financial Management 
of Colleges and Universities (National Association of College and 
University Business Officers, 1986). 

Ronald J. Ingersoll, ed.. The Enrollment Problem: Proven Man- 
agement Techniques (Maanillan, 1987). 
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Christine Johnson, Women^s Struggle for Higher Education in 
RussiOy 1855-1900 (McGill-Queens University Press, 1987). Distrib- 
uted by University of Toronto Press. 

D. Bruce Johnstone, Shanng the Costs of Higher Education (Col- 
lege Board, 1986). 

William A. Kaplin, The Law and Higher Education, 2nd ed. 
(Jossey-Bass, 1985). 

Herant A. Katchadourian and John Boli, Careerism and Intellec- 
tualism Among College Students (Jossey-Bass, 1985). 

Richard P. Keeling, AIDS on the College Campus (American 
College Health Association, 1986). 

Clark Kerr and Marian L. Gade, The Many Lives of Academic 
Presidents: Time, Place and Character (Association of Governing 
Boards, 1986). 

Samuel Z. Klausner and Victor M. Lidz, The Nationalization of 
the Social Sciences (University of Pennsylvania Press, 1987). 

Robert Klitgaard, Choosing Elites (Basic Books, 1985). 

Robert Klitgaard, Elitism and Meritocracy in Developing Coun- 
tries: Selection Policies for Higher Education (Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Press, 1986). 

Leslie W. Koepplin and David A. Watson, eds.. The Future of 
State Universities: Issues in Teaching, Research and Public Service 
(Rutgers University Press, 1985). 

George D. Kuh and Andrea C. McAleenan, Private Dreams, 
Shared Visions: Student Affairs Work in Small Colleges (National 
Association of Student Personnel Administrators, 1986). 

James M. Kusack, Unions for Academic Library S' import Staff: 
Impact on Workers and the Workplace (Greenwood Press, 1986). 

Carol Lasser, ed.. Educating Men and Women Together: Coedu- 
cation in a Changing World (University of Illinois Press, 1987). 

George R. LaNoue and Barbara A. Lee, Academics in Court: The 
Consequences of Faculty Discrimination Legislation (The Universi- 
ty of Michigan Press, 1987). 

Robert S. Lay and Jean L. Endo, eds.. Designing and Uring 
Market Research (New Directions for Institutional Research, no. 
45, Jossey-Bass, 1987). 
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Marvin Lazerson, ed., American Education in the Twentieth 
Century: A Documentary History (Teachers College Press, 1987). 

Library Instruction Handbook: A Self-Paced Introduction to the 
University Library^ 2nd ed. (California State University, Long 
Beach, 1985). 

Elizabeth H. Locke, ed.. Prospects far Change: American Private 
Kgher Education (Duke Endowment, 1986). 

John Losak, ed.. Applying Institutional Research in Decision- 
Making (Afew Directions for Community Colleges^ no. 56, Jossey- 
Bass, 1987). 

Kennei»i Ludmerer, Learning to Heal: The Development of 
American Medical Education (Basic BciuLs, 1984). 

Ernest A. Lynton and Sandra E. Elman, New Priorities for the 
University: Meeting Society^s Needs for Applied Knowledge and 
Competent Individuals Qossey-Bass, 1987). 

Wilbert J. McKeachie, Teaching Tips: A Guidebook for the Be- 
ginning College Teacher, 8th ed. (D.C. Heath, 1986). 

Mary P. McKeown and Kern Alexander, eds.. Values in Con- 
flict: Funding Priorities for Higher Education (Ballinger Publishing 
Co., 1986). (Seventh Annual Yearbook of the American Education- 
al Finance Association). 

C. Peter Magrath, Robert L. Egbert, and Associates, Strengthen- 
ing Teacher Education: The Challenges to College and University 
Leaders Qossey-Bass, 1987). 

Measures in the College Admissions Process: A College Board 
Colloquium (College Board Publications, 1987). 

Charles Menlll, The Checkbook: The Politics and Ethics of 
Foundation Philanthropy (Oelgeschlager, Gunn and Hain, Inc., 
1987). 

Leila V. Moore and Robert B. Young, eds.. Expanding Opportu- 
nities for Professional Education (New Directions for Student Ser- 
viceSy no. 37, Jossey-Bass, 1987). 

Juliet V. Miller, Issues in Adult Career Counseling (New Direc- 
tions for Continuing Educationy no. 32, Jossey-Bass, 1986). 

T. R. Miles and Dorothy E. Gilroy, Dyslexia in College (Methu- 
en, 1986). 
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Regina Markell Morantz-Sanchez, Sympathy and Science: Wom- 
en Physicians and American Medicine (Oxford University Press, 
1985). 

John A. Niemi and Denni« D. Cooler, Technologies for Learning 
Outside the Classroom (New Directions for Continuing Education^ 
no. 54, Jossey-Bass, 1987). 

Lee Noel and Associates, Increasing Student Retention Effective 
Programs and Practices for Reducing the Dropout Rate (Jossey- 
Bass, 1985). 

Philip M. Nowlen, A New Approcu^h to Continuing Ed^jcation 
for Business and the Professions: The Performance Model (Macmil- 
Ian, 1987). 

Michael A. Olivas, Latino allege Students (Teachers College 
Press, 1986). 

Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, Uni- 
versities Under Scrutiny (OECD, 1987). 

Roberta H. Ostar, ed.. Partnership Model A Family Perspective 
on College Presidency (American Association of State Colleges and 
Universities, 1986). 

Stephen L. Payne and Joel W. Meyerson, eds., Ethical Dilem- 
mas for Academic Professionals (Charles C. Thomas, 1987). 

Patricia A. Plante, The Art of Decision-Making: Issues and 
Cases in Higher Education (Macmillan, 1987), 

Walter W. Pow^ell, Getting into Print: The Dedsion-Making Pro- 
cess in Scholarlv Publishing (The University of Chicago Press, 
1985). 

K. Richard Pyle, Guiding the Development of Foreign Students 
(New Directions for Student Services^ no. 36, Jossey-Bass, 1987). 

Mary Ann F. Rehnke, ed.. Creating Career Programs in a Liber- 
ai Arts Context (New Directions for Higher Education^ no. 57, 
Jossey-Bass, 1987). 

John Rohrbaugh and Anne McCartt, eds.. Applying Decision 
Support Systems in Higher Education (New Directions for Institu- 
tional Research^ Jossey-Bass, 1986). 

John F. Rooney, Jr., The Recruiting Game: Toward a New Sys- 
tem of Intercollegiate Sporty 2nd ed. (University of Nebraska 
Press, 1987). 
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Nitza Rosofsky, et al., The Jev^^ish Experience at Harvard and 
Radcliffe (Harvard University Press, 1987). 

A. Westley Rowland, ed.. Handbook of Institutional Advance- 
menty 2nd ed., (Jossey-Bass, 1986). 

Donald A. Schon, Educating the Reflective Practitioner (Jossey- 
Bass, 1987). 

Pater Seldin, ed.. Coping With Faculty Stress (Jossey-Bass, 1987). 

Deborah Shapley and Rustum Roy, U.S. Sder ;^ and Technology 
Policy Adrift (IS! Press, 1985). 

Peter L. Shillingsburg, Scholarly Editing in the Computer Age: 
Theory and Practice (University of Georgia Press, 1986). 

Angela Simeone, Academic Women: Working Toward Equality 
(Bergin and Garvey, 1986). 

Robert G. Simerly, Strategic Planning and Leadership in Con- 
tinuing Education (Jo8sey-Eas5, 1987). 

Bruce L. R. Smith, The State of Graduate Education (The Brook- 
ings Institute, 1985). 

Virginia C. Smith, "i fie New Guide to StudpM Recruitment Mar- 
keting (Council for thz Advancement and Support of Education, 
1986). 

Douglas W. Steeples, ed.. Institutional Revival: Case Histories 
(New Directions Jbr Higher Education^ no. 54, Jossey-Bass, 1986). 

James E. Stice, ed.. Developing Critical Thinking and Problem 
Solving Abilities (New Directions for Teaching and Learnings no. 
30, Jossey-Bass, 1987). 

Vincent Tinto, Leaving Collegt: Rethinking the Causes and 
Cures of Student Attrition (The University of Chicago Press, 1987). 

Paula A. Treichler, Cheris Kramarae and Beth Staffor-" ror 
Alna Mater: Theory and Practice in Feminist Scliolarship (Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press, 1985). 

AU^jn Tucker and Robert A. Bryan, The Academic Dean: Dove^ 
Dragon^ Diplomat? (Macmillan, 1987). 

John A. Valentine, The Coll Board and the School Curricu- 
lum: A History of the College onrd^s Influence on the Substance 
and Standards of American Education, 1900-1980 (College En- 
trance Examinatic u Board, 1987). 
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George E. Vogel, ed., Advances in Instructional Technology 
(New Directions for Community Colleges, no. 55, Jossey-Bass, 1986). 

Michael Washington, Academic Success and the College Minor- 
ity Student: A Guidebook for College Survival 'Ginn Press, 1986). 

Lois Weis, Between Two Worlds: Black Students in an Urban 
Community College (Routledge, and Kegan Paul, 1985). 

Warren W. Willingham, Success in College: The Role of Person- 
al Qualities and Academic Ability (The College Board, 1985). 

Woodrow Wilson National fellowship Foundation, Interpreting 
the Humanities, 1986 (Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship 
Foundation, 1987). 

Robin , Chak and Gown: Scholars and the Secret War 

(Morrow, 1987). 

Howard Wolf, The Education of a Teacher: Essays on American 
Culture (Prometheus Books, 1987). 

Doris J. Wright, responding to *he Needs of Today's Minonty 
Students (New Directions for Student Services^ no. 38, jossey-Bass, 
1987). 

L. Steven Zwerling, ed.. The Community College and Its Critics 
(New Directions for Community Colleges^ no. 54, Jossey-Bass, 1986). 



ERIC*ASHE Research Reports: 1986, 1987 

(Obtainable from ERIC-ASHE Research Repots, The George 
Washington Univei-sity, One Dupont Circle, N.W., Washington, 
D.C., 20036. Price: $10.00 per copy or $60.00 per year.) 

1986 

1986-1. Christine Licata, Post-tenure Faculty Evaluation: Threat 
or Opportunity? 

1986-2. Janet Johnson and Laurence Marcus, Blue Ribbon Com- 
missions and Higher Education: Changing Academe from Outside. 

1986-3. Joan S ark, Malcolm Lowther and Bonnie Hagarty, Re- 
sponsive Professional Educatior: Balancing Outcomes and 
Opportunities. 

1986-4. Neal Whitman, David Spendlove, ^nxd Claire Clark, In- 
creasing Studencs' Learning: A Faculty Guide to Reducing Stress 
^ Among Stu.^oiJs. 
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1986-5. Mary Moran, Student Financial Aid and Women: Equi- 
ty Dilemma? 

1986-6. Judith S. Glazer, The Master's Degree: Tradition^ Diver- 
sityi Innovation. 

1986-7. Robert M. Hendrickson and Annette Gibbs, The Col- 
legCy the Constitution^ and the Consumer Student: Implications for 
Policy and Practice, 

1986- 8. Richard A. Kaplowitz, Selecting College and University 
Personnel: The Quest and the Questions, 

1987 

1987- 1. Jay L. Chronister and xhomas R. Kepple, Jr., Incentive 
Early Retirement Programs for Faculty: Innovative Responses to a 
Changing Environment 

1987-2. Barbara E. Taylor, Working Effectively with Trustees: 
Building Cooperative Campus Leadership, 

1987-3. Nancy S. Nash and Elizabeth M. Hawthorne, Formal 
Recognition of Employer-Sponsored Instruction, 
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Fcrtheoming Academic 
MeetingSy 1988 



Thejbllowing lisi contains the dateSy sites^ and contact telephone 
numbers for many of the larger academic meetings scheduled to 
he held in 1988. 

American Anthropolo^cal Association, 1703 New Hampshire 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 20009 (202-232^00): Phoenix, Nov. 
16-20, 1988. 

American Association for Higher Education, One Dupont 
Circle, N.W. Washington, D.C. 2O036 (202-293-6440): Washington, 
D.C., March 9-12, 1988. 

American Association for tlie Advancement of Science, 
1333 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 (2C2-326-6450): Bos- 
ton, Feb. 11-15, 1988. 

American Association of State Colleges and Universities, 

One Dupont Circle. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 (202-293-7070): 
Baltimore, Nov. 19^23, 1988. 

American Association of University Professors, 1012 14th 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005 (202-. 37-5900): Washing- 
ton, D.C, June 18-19, 1988. 

American Association of University Students, 3831 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 19104 (215-387-3100): Providence, April 
6-9, 1988. 

American Astronomical Society, 2000 Florida Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20009 (202-659-0134): Austin, Jan. 10-14, 1988 
and Kansas City, Mo., June 5-9, 1988. 

AiiierL::an Chemical Society, 1155 16th S?reet, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036 (202-872-4401): Toronto, June 5-11 and Los Ange- 
les, Sept. 25-30, 1988. 

American Council of Learned Societies, 228 E. 45th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10017 (212-697-1505): New York City, April 14- 
15, 1988. 
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American Council on Education, One Dupont Circle, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036 (202^939-0410): Washington, D.C., Jan. 
17-20, 1988. 

American Dietetic Association, 208 S. J.aSalIe Street, Chicago, 
m. 60604 (312^99^0040): San Franciflco, Oct. 3-7, 1988. 

American Economic Association, Suite 809, Oxford House, 
1313 21st Avenue, S., Nashville, Tenn. 37212 (615-322-2595): New 
York City, Dec. 28-30, 1988. 

American Educational Researcli Association, 1230 17th 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 (202-223-9485): New 
Orleans, April 5-9, 1988. 

American Historical Asscxdation, 400 A Street, S.E., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20003 (202-544-2422): Cincinnati, Dec. 27-30, 1988. 

American Institute of Aeronautics and Astronautics, 370 

L'Enfant Prominade, S.W., Washington, D.C. 20024 (202-646- 
7400): Arlington, Va., May 3-5, 1988. 

American Institute of Cliemical Engineers, 345 E. 47th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10017 (212-705-7660): Washington, D.C, Nov. 27- 
December 2, 1988. 

American Library Association, 50 E. Huron Street, Chicago, 
m. 60611 (312-944-6780): New Orleans, July 9-14, 1988. 

American Mathematical Society, 201 Charles Street, Provi- 
denc- R.I. 02904 (401-272-9500): Atlanta, Jan. 6-9, 1988. 

American Nurses Association, 2420 Pershing Road, Kansas 
City, Mo. 64108 (800-821-5834 or 816-474-5720): Louisville, June 11- 
15, 1988. 

American Pliilological Association, See listing for Archaeolog- 
ical Institute of America. 

American Pliysical Therapy Association, 1111 North Fairfax, 
Alexandria, Va. 22314 (703-684-2782): Toronto, June 12-16, 1988. 

American Political Science Association, 1527 New Hampshire 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 (202-483-2512): Washing- 
ton, D.C, Sept. l-Ay 1988. 

American Psychiatric Association, 1400 K Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20005 (202-682-6220): Montreal, May 7-13, 1988. 

American Psychoanalytic Association, 309 E. -:9th Street, 
T^Tew York, N.Y. 10017 (212-752-0450) Montreal, April 30-May 8, 
O 1988. 
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American P^chological Association, 1200 17th Street, 
Washington, D.C. (202-955-7710): New York City, Aug. 2e-Sept. 1, 
1988. 

American Public Htealtli .'issociation, 1015 15th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036 (202-789-5600): Boston, Nov. 13-17, 1988. 

American Scx^ety for Engineering Education, 11 Dtipont Cir- 
cle, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 (202-293-7080): l-ortland. Ore., 
June 19-23, 1988. 

American Society for Infonsation Science, 1424 16th Street, 
N.W., Suite 404, Washington, D.C. 20036 (202462-1000): Atlanta, 
Oct. 23-27, 1988. 

American Society of Agronomy, 677 S. Segoe Road, Madison, 
WL.^ 53711 (608-273-8080) An-heim, Nov. 27-Dec. 2, 1988. 

American Society ni Animal Sdence, 309 W. Clark, Cham- 
paign, ni. 61820 (217-356-3182): New Brunswick, N J., July 18-22, 
1988. 

American Society of ?4edianlcal Engineers, 345 E. 47th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10017 (212-705-7740): Chicago, Nov. 28- 
Dec. 2, 1988. 

American Society of Zoologists, Box 2739, California Lutheran 
University, Thousand Oal-^, Calif. 91360 (805-492-3585): San Fran- 
cisco, Dec. 27-30, 1988. 

American Society on Aging, 833 Market Street, Suiie 516, San 
Francisco, Calif. 94103 (415-5^.3-2617): San Diego, March 18-22, 
1988. 

American Sociological Association, 1722 N Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036 (202-833-3410): Atlanta, Aug. 24-28, 1988. 

American Speech-Language-Hearing Association, 10801 
Rockville Pike, Rockville, Md. 20852 (301-897-5700): Boston, Nov, 
18-21, 1988. 

American Statistical Af sociation, 1429 Duke Street, Alexan- 
dria, Va. 22314 (703-684-1221): New Orleans, Aug. 22-25, 1988. 

/.«cfaaeological Institute of America, Box 1901, Kenmore Sta- 
tion, Boston, Mass. 02215 (617-353-9361): Baltimore, Md., Jan. 5-9, 
1989 (no meeting in Dec., 1988). 

Association for Institutional Research, 314 Stone Building, 
^nrida State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 32306 (904-644-4470): 
J jpjnix. May 15-18, 1988. 
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Assodatloa for the Study of Higher Education, Departmer t 
of Educational Administration, Texas A. and M. University, Col- 
lege Station, Tx. 77843 (403^5^393): St. Louis, Nov. 3-6, 1988. 

Associatioii of American Colleges, 1818 R Street, Washington, 
D.C. 20009 (202-387-2760): Washington, D.C., Jan. 14-16, 1988. 

Association of Cathc ^ Colleges and Universities, One 

Dupont Cirde, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 (202457-0650): 
Washington, D.C, Feb. 2-3, 1988. 

Association of Teacher Educators, 1900 Association Drive, 
Reston, Va. 22091 (703-620-3110): San Diego, Feb. 13-17, 1988. 

€k>llege and University Personnel Association, 11 Dupont 
Circle, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 (202-462-1038): Boston, 
Aug. 9-12, 1988, 

Council on International Educational Exchange, 205 E. 42nd 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10017 (212-661-1414): France, Nov. 2-4, 
1988. 

Councfl on Postsecondary Accreditation, One Dupont Circle, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 (202^2-1433): Atlanta, April. 13- 
15, 1988 and San Antonio, Oct. 12-jl4, 1988. 

Mathemaffcal Association of America, 1529 18th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036 (202-387-5200): Atlanta, Jan. 6-3, 1938. 

Modem Language Associa^on, 10 Astor Place, New York, 
N.Y. 10003 (212-741-5588); New Orleans, Dec. 27-30, 1988. 

National Academy of Sciences, 2101 Constitution Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20418 (202-334-2138): Washington, D.C, 
April 24-27, 19C3. 

National Association for Foreign Student Affairs, 1860 19th 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009 (202-462^11): Washing- 
ton, D.C, May 31-June 3, 1988. 

National Association for Women Deans, Administrators 
and Counselors, 1325 18th Street, N.W., Suite 210, ^Vashington, 
D.C. 20009 (202^59-9330): Pittsburgh, March 16-19, 1988. 

National Association of College and University Business 
Officers, One Dupont Circle, N.W., Washington, D.C 20036 
(202^1-2500); St. Loais, July 10-13, 1988. 

National Association of State Universities and I«and-Grant 
Colleg%:i», One Dupont Circle, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 
Q (2il 78-0818): Dallas, Nov. 13-15, 1988. 
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National Association of Student Personnel Administrators, 

1700 18th St., N.W , Washington, D.C. 20009 (202-265-7500): St. 
Louis, March 27-30, 1988. 

National Catholic Educational Association, 1077 30th St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20007 (202-293-5954): New York, April 
4-7, 1988. 

National Center for the Sturdy of Collective Bai^aining in 
Higher Education and the Professions, 17 Lexington Avenue, 
Box 322, New York, N.Y. 10010 (212-725-3390): New York, April 
29-May 1, 1988. 

National Council of Teachers of English, lltl Kenyon Road, 
Urbana, HI. 61801 (217-326-3870): St. Louis, Nov. 18-23, 1988. 

National Council of Teachers of Mathematics^ 1906 Associa- 
tion Drive, Reston, Va. 22091 (703-620-9840) Chicago, April 6-9, 
1988. 

National Education Association, 1201 16th Street, N.W.^ 
Waihington, D.C. 20036 (202-833-4000): Higher Education Confer- 
ence: San Antonio, March 4-6, 1988; Representative Assembly: 
New Orleans, July 2-5, 1988. 

National University Continuing Educaiiion Association, One 
Dupont Circle, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 C&02-659-3130): 
Philadelphia, April 16-20, 1988. 

National Women's Studies Association, University of Mary- 
land, College Park, Md. 20742 (301-154-3757): Minneapolis, June 
22-26, 1988. 

Organization of American ^/Ilstorians, 112 N. Bryan Street, 
Bloomington, Ind. 47401 (812335-7311): Reno, March 24-27, 1988. 

Rural Education Association, School of Occupational and Edu- 
cational Studies, Colora'Jn State University, R. Collins, Colo., 
80523 (303-491-7022): Bis.uarck, Oct. 8-12, 1988. 

Society of American Aniiivists, 600 South Federal, Suite 5U4, 
Chicago, m. 60605 (312-922-D140): Atlanta, Sept. 29-Oct. 2, 1988. 

Society of BibUcal Literature, 2201 South University Blvd, 
Denver, Colo. 80210 (303-741-1287): Chicago, Nov. 19-21, 1988. 
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Higher Education 
Joumdlsy Reference Aids 



The following publications devote full or considerable attention 
to higher educucion. 

!• Journals and Periodicals 

(Addresses and subscription prices are as of July, 1987). Prices are 
for nonmembers of sponsoring organizations and apply only to 
U.S. subscribers.) 

AAHE Bulletin v^erican Association for Higher Education, 
One Dupont Circle, Washington, D.C. 20036. $27/year) 

Academe (American Association of University Professors, 1012 
14th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005. $35yyear) 

Action in Teacher Education (Association of Teacher Educators, 
1900 Association Drive, Reirton, Va. 22091. $20/year) 

Adolescence (Libra Publishers, P.O. Box 165, 391 Willets Road, 
Roslyn Heights, N.Y. 11577. $30/year) 

AGB Reports (Association Governing Boards of Universities 
and Colleges, One Dupont Circle, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
$65/year) 

AJCU Higher Education Report (Association of Jesuit Colleges 
and Universities, O.^e Dupont Circle, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
200b6) 

American Educational Research Journal (American Educational 
Research Association, 1230 17th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20036. $16/year) 

American Indian Quarterly (NAS/3415 Dwinelle Hall, Berkeley, 
California 94720. $35/year) 

American Journal of Dental Education (American Association 
of Dental Schools, 1619 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
^ ton, D.C. 20036. $25/year) 
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American Journal ofiy'^ance Education (College of Education, 
Pennfiylvania State Univers* /, Rackley Building, University Park, 
Pennsylvania 16802. $18/year) 

American Journal of Education (University of Chicago Press, 
Journals Division, Box 37005, Chicago, Illinois 60637. $20/year) 

American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education (4630 Mont- 
gomery Avenue, Bethesda, Maryland 20814. $35/year) 

American Journal of Sociology (University of Chicago Press, 
Journals Division, Box 37005, Chicago, Illinois 606?"/ $30/year) 

American Scholar (Phi Beta Kappa, 1811 Q, Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009. $16yyear) 

American School and Universit} (401 N. Broad Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania 19108. $25/year) 

American Sociological Review (American Sociological Associa- 
tion, 1722 N Street, Washington, D.C. 20036. $15/year) 

Assessment and Evaluation in Higher Education (School of £du* 
cation. University of Bath, Oaverton Down, BA2 / AY, England. 
£12/year) 

Azlan-Intemational Journal ofChcano Research (Chicano Stud- 
ies Center Publications, University of C3alifomia, 405 HUgard Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles, California 90024. $20/year) 

Black Scholar (Black World Foundation, Box 908, Sausalito, Cal- 
ifornia 94965. $16/year) 

Bus'ness Education Forum (1914 Association Drive, Reston, Vir- 
ginia 22091. $9/year-available only to members) 

Business Officer (National Association of College and Universi- 
ty Business Officers, One Dupont Circle, N.W.. Washington, D.C. 
20036) 

Canadian Journal of Higher Education (O nadian Society for 
the Study of Higher Education, 151 Slater, Ontario, KIP 5H3. 
$40/year) 

CAUSE/EFFECT (CAUSt, ''37 29th Street, Boulder, Colorado, 
80303. $42/yeai) 

Cnange (Heldref Publications, 4000 .^Ibemarle St., Washington, 
D.C. 20016. $20/year) 

Chronicle of Higher Education (1333 New Hampshire Avenue;, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. $51/year) 

CdUegp and Research Libraries (Association of College and 
Research Libraries, American Library Association, 50 E. Huron 
O eet, Chicago, Illinois 60611. $35/year) 
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College and University (American Association of Collegiate Reg- 
istrars and Admissions Officers, One Dupont Circle, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. $'»4/year) 

College Board Review (Box 419, Great Kills Station, Staten 
Island, N.Y. 10308. $12fyear) 

College Compositicn and Communication (National Council of 
Teachers of English, llll Kenyon Road, Urbana, Illinois 61801, 
$8/year) 

College Englv^h (National Council of Teachers of English, 1111 
Kenyon Road, Urbana, Illinois 61801. $30/year) 

College MaU^matics Journal (Math'^matical Association of 
America, 1529 18th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. $24/year) 

College Store Journal (National Association of College Stores, 
Inc., 528 E. Lorraine St., Oberlin, Ohio 44704. $20/year) 

CoUige Student Journal (Project Ixmovation, 1372 Santa Cruz 
Court, Chula Vista, California 92010. $12/year) 

College Teaching (Heldref Foundation, 4000 Albemarle St. 
N.W., Washmgton, D.C. 20016. $30/year) 

Colle^Ue Microcomputer (Rose-Hulman Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Terre Haute, Indiana 47803. $28/year) 

Community and Junior College Libraries (The Haworth Press, 
75 Griswold St., Binghamton, N.Y. 13904. $30/year) 

Community College Review (North Carolina State University, 
310 Poe Hall, Raleigh, North Carolina, 27650. $20/year) 

Community College Social Science Jownal (Grossmont College, 
El C^ajon, California 92020. $25/year) 

Community, Junior and Technical College Journal (American 
Association of Community and Junior Colleges, One Dupont Cir- 
cle, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. $12/year) 

Community^unior College Quarterly of Research and Practice 
(Hemisphere Publishing Co., 1010 Vermont Avenue, Washington, 
D.C. 20005. $19.95/year' 

Comparative Education Review (University of Chicago Press, 
Journals Division, Box 37005, Chicago, Illinois 60637. $28/year) 

Compass (Association of Independent Schools and Colleger, 
One Dupont Circle, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036) 

Continuing Higher Education Review (Office of Continuing Edu- 
cation, Ohio State University, 224 Mount Hall, 1050 Carmack 
Road, Columbus, Ohio 43210. $26/year). Formerly Continuum. 

Currents (Publisher Sendees, Inc., 80 S. Early St., Alexandria, 
Virginia 22304. $30/year) 
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Education Daily (Capitol Publications, Inc., IIOI King St., Box 
1453, Alexandria, Va. 22313. $429.95/year) Incorporates Higher 
Education Daily. 

Educational Record (American Council on Education, One 
Dupont Circle, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. $20/year) 

Educational Researcher (American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation, 1230 17th St., N.W., Washington, n.C. 20036. $12/year) 

Educational Studies: A Journal in the Foundations of Education 
(American Educational Studies Association, School of Education, 
Nortii Carolina State University, Raleigh, North Carolina, 27650. 
$12.50/year) 

Engineering Education (American Society for Engineering Edu- 
cation, 11 Dupont Circle, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
$22.50/year) 

ERIC/ASHE Research Reports (Association for the Study of 
Higher Education, One Dupont Circle, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20036. $60/year) See list of recent titles in the Higher Education 
Books: A Selected Bibliography section of this edition of the NEA 
Almanac. 

European Journal of Education (Carfax Publishing Co., P.O. Dox 
25, Abingdon, Oxfordshire, 0X14 3UE England. $56.50yyear) 

Government Affairs Bulletin (National Association for Foreign 
Student Affairs, 1860 19th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009) 

Harvard Educational Review (Harvard University, Longfellow 
Hall, 13 Appian Way, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138. $26yyear) 

Higher Education (Elsevier Science Publishers, B.V., Box 211, 
1000 AE Amsterdam, The Netherlands, $41/year) 

Higher Education Advocate (National Education Association, 
1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. $30/year in- 
cludes NEA Higher Education Almanac ani Thought arA Action.) 

Higher Education and National Affairs (American Council on 
Education, One Dupont Circle, N,W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
$25/year) 

Higher Education in Europe (European Centre for Higher Edu- 
cation, 39 Stirbei Voda, R-70732, Bucharest, Romania) 

Higher Education Review (T3rrrell Burgess Assoc., Ltd., 39 San- 
dilands, Croydon, CRO 5DB, England. $45/year) 

Higher Education Week (Coimcil for the Advancement and 
Support of Education, 11 Dupont Circle, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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History of Education Quarterly (School of Education, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana 47405. $20 ., "zr) 

History of Higher Education Annual (C-^aduate School of Ikiuca- 
tion and Human Development, University of Rochester, Latti- 
more Hall, Rochester, N.Y. 14627. $10/year) 

The Independent Scholar (105 Vincente Road, Berkeley, Califor- 
nia 94705. $6/year) 

Innovative Higher Education (Human Sciences Press, 72 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10011. $23/year) 

International Journal of Institutional Management in Higher 
Education (Center for Educational Research and Innovation, Orga- 
nization for Econoiuic Cooperation and Development, IMHE Pro- 
gramme, OECD/CERI, 2 Rue Andre-Pascal, 75775 Paris CEDEX 16, 
France. $25/year) 

Journal of American College Health (2807 Central St., Evanston, 
Illinois 60201. $25.50/year) 

Journal of American Indian Education (Center for Indian Edu- 
cation, College of Education, Arizona State Umversit}-, Tempe, 
Arizopi 85281. 12/year) 

Journal of Architectural Education (ASCA, 1735 Neu^ York 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006 $20/year) 

Journal of Black Studies (Sage Publications, Inc., 275 S. Beverly 
Drive, Beverly Hills, California 90212. $15/year) 

Journal of College ^Amissions (SD33 Lawkr Avenue, Skokie, 
Illinois 60077. $12/year) 

Journal of College and University Law (National Association of 
College and Universitj' Attorneys, One Dupont Circle, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. $35/year) 

Journal of College and University Student Housing (Association 
of College and University Housing Officers, Argos Center, Uni- 
versity of South Florida, Tampa, Florida 33602. $8/year) 

Journal of College Placement (College Placement Council, Inc., 
65 E. Elizabeth Avenue, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 18018. 
$20/j )ar) 

Journal of College Science Teaching (Science Teachers Associa- 
tion, 1742 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009. 
$37/year) 

Journal of College Student Personnel (AACD, 5993 Stevenson 
O Avenue, Alexandria, Virginia 22304. $16/year) 
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Journal of College Student Psychotherapy (Haworth Press, 12 
West 32nd Street, New York, N.Y. 10001. $24/'year) 

Journal of Dental Education (American Association of Dental 
Schools, 1619 Massachusetts Avenue, N,W., Washington, D,C, 
20036. $25yyear) 

Journal of Education for Business (Heldref Publications, 4000 
Albemarle St., N.W., Washington, D.C, 20016. $35/year) 

Journal of Education for Library and Information Sciences, 
(American Association of Library Schools, 471 Park Lane, State 
CoUege, Pennsylvania 16803, $30/year) 

Journal of Education for Social Work (Council on Social Work 
Education, 111 Eighth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10011) 

Journal of General Education (Pennsylvania State University 
Press, 215 Wagner Building, University Park, Pennsylvania 
16802. $16.50/year) 

Journal of Geography in Higher Education (Carfax Publishing 
Co., Box 25, Abingdon, Oxfordshire OX14 3UE, England, 
$95/year) 

Journal of Higher Education (Ohio State University Press, 1050 
Carmack Rd., Columbus, Ohio 43210. $20yyear) 

Journal of Legal Education (Association of American Law 
Schools, Cornell Law School, Myron Taylor Hall, Ithaca, New 
York 14853. $20/year) 

Journal of Medical Education (Association of American Medical 
Colleges, One Dupont Circle, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
$27.50/year) 

Journal of Negro Education (Howard University, Washington, 
D.C. 20059. $10/year) 

Journal of Optometric Education (Association of Schools and 
Colleges of Optometry, 600 Maryland Avenue, S.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20024. $15/year) 

Journal of Teacher Education (American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, One Dupont Circle, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. $15yyear) 

Journal of Tertiary Educational Administration (A.I.T.E.A., do 
Australian Defense Force Academy, Northcott Drive, Canberra, 
ACT, 2600, Australia. Australian $10/year) 

Journal of the College and University Personnel A' ^odation 
(CUPA, 11 Dupont Circle, N.W., Washington, D.u. 20036. 
$24/yeur) 
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Journal of the National Association of Worsen DeanSy Adminis- 
tratorc and Counselors (1625 I Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20006. $24/year) 

Journal of the Society of Research Administrators (1505 4th 
Street, Santa Monica, California 90401. $25/year) 

Liberal Education (Association of American Colleges, 1818 R 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009. $2J0/year) 

NACADA Journal (National Academic Advising Association, 
University of Washington, B-36 Padelford (GN-07), Seattle, Wash- 
ington 98195. $14yyear) 

NASPA Journal (NASPA Central Office, 160 Rightmire Hall, 
1060 Carmack Road, Columbus, Ohio 43210. $15/year) 

National Forum: Phi Kappa Phi Journal (Honor Soriety of Phi 
Kappa Phi, Box 16000 Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana 70893. $lO/year) 

New Directions for Community Colleges (Jossey-Bass, Inc., 433 
California Street^ San Francisco, California 94104. $25/year) 

New Directions Jbr Continuing Ed^ucation (Jossey-Bass, Inc., 4.33 
California Street, San Francisco, California 94104. $21/year) 

New Directions Jbr Higher Education (Jossey-Bass, Inc., 433 Cali- 
fornia Street, San Francisco, California 94104. $25/year) 

New Directions Jbr Institutional Research (Jossey-Bass, Inc., 433 
California Street, San Francisco, California 94104. $25/year) 

New Directions Jbr Program Evaluation (Jossey-Bass, Inc., 433 
California Street, San Francisco, California 94104. $30/year) 

New Directions Jbr Teaching and Learning (Jossey-Bass, Inc., 433 
California Street, San Francisco, California 94104. hs/year) 

New Directions Jbr Testing and Measurement (Jossey-Bass, Inc., 
433 California Street, San Francisco, California 94104. $25/year) 

New Universities Quarterly (Basil Blackwell, Ltd., i08 Cowley 
Road, Oxford 0X1 4HB, England. $39.50/year) 

North Central Association Quarterly (North C:entral Association 
of Colleges and Schools, 154v 30th Street, Box 18, Boulder, Colora- 
do 80306. $7/year^ 

OECD Observer (Suite 1207, 1750 Penns>'lvania Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. $ll/year) 

Paedagogica Historia (Center for the Study of the History of 
^ Education, A. Baertsoenkaai 3, 9000 Ghent, Belgium, $18/year) 
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Planning for Higher Education (2001 School of Education Build- 
ing, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48003. 
$30/yrear) 

Research in Higher Education (Agathon Press, Inc., 49 Sheridan 
Avenue, Albany, New York 12210. $45/year) 

Review of Educational Research (American Educational Re- 
search Association, 1230 17th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
$17/year) 

Review of Higher Education G^ssociation for the Study of High- 
er Education, One Dupont Circle, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
$35/year) 

Science (American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005. 
$75/year) 

Sociology of Education (American Sociological Association, 1722 
N Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. $21/year) 

Studies in Higher Education (Carfax Publishing Co., Box 25 Ab- 
ingdon, Oxfordshire, OX14 IRW, $105/3 years) 

Teachers College Record (Teachers College, Columbia Universi- 
ty, 525 W. 120th St., New York, N.Y. 10027. $14/year) 

Teaching at a Distance (Director of Marketing, The Open Uni- 
versity, P.O. Box 81, Milton, Keynes MK7 6AT, England. 
£l4.50/year) 

Teaching English in the Two-Year College (Department of 
English, East Carolina University, Greenville, North Carolina 
27834. $5/year) 

Teaching of Psychology (Lawrence Erlbaum Associates, Inc., 
365 Broadway, Hillsdale, NJ. 70642. $7/year) 

Teaching Political Science (Heldref Publications, 4000 Albemarle 
Road, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20016. $36/year) 

Teaching Sociology (American Sociological Association, 1772 N 
St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. $48/year) 

Thought and Action: The NEA Higher Education Journal 
(National Education Association, 1201 16th Street, N. W., V ash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. $30/year, includes Higher Education Advocate 
and NEA Higher Education Almanac). 

Times (London) Education Supplement (Times Newspapers, 
Ltd., Priory House, St. Johns Lane, London, England ECIM 4BX. 
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Work and Occupations: An International Sociological Journal 
^Sage Publications, Inc., 275 S. Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills, Cali- 
fornia 90212. $26/year) 

Writing Instructor (The Freshman Writing Program, Universi- 
ty of Southern California, Los Angeles, California 90089-1291. 
$12/year) 

2. Encyclopedias 

American Educators^ Encyclopedia, 1982. Short articles defming 
names and terms "frequently found in the literature of profes- 
sional education." 

Encyclopedia of Education 1971. The first of its kind since 1911. 

Encyclopedia of Educational Research, 1982. All aspects of edu- 
cation including higher education. Includes bibliographies, sub- 
ject index in v. 4. 

International Encyclopedia of Education, 1985. Provides an 
overall view of specific topics in education. Includes bibliogra- 
phies. Index in v. 10. 

International Encyclopedia of Higher Education, 1977. Provides 
"A comprehensive understanding of postsecondary education as 
a whole." Includes bibliographies. Covers all national systems of 
higher education, also material on disciplines and professional 
education. Index in v. 10. 

The International Encyclopedia of Teaching and Teacher Educa- 
tion, 1987. 

3. Indexes and Abstracts 

Chronicle of Higher Education publishes an annual index 
(August). 

The Education Index 1929-date. Periodical index including 
some books and annuals. Published monthly except July and 
August. 

ERIC Indexes: Resources in Education, and Current Index to 
Journals in Education. The Educational Resources Information 
Center (ERIC) is a national network of clearinghouses each of 
which is devoted to a special aspect of education (e.g. Higher 
Education, Educational Management, Reading and Communica- 
tions Skills). The clearirghouses collect, abstract, and disseminate 
educational research reports and documents. (Higher Education 
Clearinghouse: Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC), 
O Clearinghouse on Higher Education, Suite 630, One Dupont Circle 
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N.W.) Washington, D.C. 20036). See also. An Annotated BibUogror 
phy of ERIC Bibliographies^ Joseph Gerald Drazan e<L (Greenwood 
Press, 1982). 

Resources in Education 196&date. RI£ formerly Research in 
Education) is a monthly index to the ERIC document collections 
of research reports, conference papers, bibliographies, statistical 
reports, curriculum guides, etc. Each issue contains document 
resumes (abstracts) with subject, author, and institution indexes. 
Cumulative indexes are published semiannually or annually. 

Current Index to Journals in Education 1969-date. CUE is a 
monthly index to periodical articles appearing in approximately 
700 education and related journals. Each issue contains biblio- 
graphic information and brief summaries of the articles with 
subject, author, and journal contents indexes. Cumulative indexes 
are published semiaimually. 

Higher Education Abstracts (formerly CoU^e Student Personnel 
Abstracts). "HEA provides an overview of research and theory 
about college students, faculty, administration, and related topics 
in higher education^** Covers research reports, conference papers 
and over 300 journals (Higher Education Abstracts, Claremont 
Graduate Sdiool, 740 North College Avenue, Claremont, Califor- 
nia, 91711. $45yyear) 

Index to Antholo^es on Postsecondary Education 1960-1978, 
1980. Richard H. Qiuay, ed 

Research into Higher Education Abstracts, 1967-date. Coverage 
of the United Kingdom and selected coverage overseas. Covers 
research reports, general interest, articles, theses, and reference 
works. (Carfax Publishing Co., P.O. Box 25, Abingdon, Oxford- 
shire, OX14 3UE, England.) 

4. Directories 

1987 A.A.CJ.C. Directory of Community, Technical and Junior 
Colleges. American Association of Commmiity and Junior Col- 
leges. (Complements Who^s Who in American Community, Tech- 
nical and Junior CoU^es 1987, and Community, Technical and 
Junior College Directory: A Statistical Analysis 1987.) 

American Community, Technical andJ*mior Colleges: A Guide, 
9th ed., 1987. Dale Pamell and Jack Pell^ .u, eds. 

Accredited Institutions of Postsecondary Education, 1985-1986, 
1986. Sheiiy S. Harris, ed 

American Universities and Colleges, 9th ed 1987. American 
O undl on Education, comp. 
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American Universities and Colleges: A Dictionary of Name 
Changes 1978. Alice H. Songe, ed. 

Barvn's Compact Guide to College Transfer 1984. Nicholas C. 
Proia, ed. 

Barron's Comnact Guide to Colleges 1983. Barron's Educational 
Series. "A representative range of distinctive colleges.*' 

Barron^s Profiles of American Colleges 1982. Barron^s Educa- 
tional Series, v.l: Descriptions of the Colleges, v.2: Index to Major 
Areas of Study, 

The Black Student's Guide to Colleges 1984. Barry Beckham ed. 

Chronicle Four-Year College Databook 1986. Paul Downes, ed. 

Chronicle Two-Year College Databook 1986. Paul Downes, ed. 

The College Blue Book 1983. Macmillan. Five volumes: Degrees 
Offered by College and Subject; Narrative Descriptions; Occupa- 
tional Education; Scholarships, Fellowships, Grants and Loans; 
Tabular Data. 

College and University Administrators Directory^ 1979-1980^ 
1980. 

The College Handbook: 1986-87^ 1986. (College Board). 

Commonwealth Universities Yearbook 1986. 

Community, Technical and Junior College Directory: A Statisti- 
cal Analysis 1987 1987 American Association of Community and 
Junior Colleges. (Complements 1987 A,A,CJ.C. Directory of Com- 
munity^ Technical and Junior Colleges and Who's Who in Ameri- 
can Community^ Technical and Junior Colleges 1987,) 

Comparative Guide to American Colleges: For Students, Parents 
and Counselors 1985. James Cass and Max Birnbaum, eds. 

The Consortium Director}^ 1986^ 1986. (American Council on 
Education) 

Directory of American Scholars: A Biographical Directory, 

Directory of Administrators of Community, Technical andju* 
nior Colleges 1984. Holly Jellison, ed. 

Directory of Faculty Contracts and Bargaining Agents in Institu- 
tions of Higher Education^ v. 13, Joel M. Douglas, Stephen H. 
Bryan and Elisabeth A. Kotch, eds. (New York, National Center 
for the Study of Collective Bargaining hi Higher Education and 
the Professions, Bernard Baruch College, January 1987). 

Directory of Selected National Testing Programs (Oryx Press, 
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Faculty Guide to Living Abroad 1386. (Office of International 
Education and Services, University of Iowa). 

Guide to Campus-Business Linkage Programs: Education and 
Business Prospering Together 1987. Dorothy C. Fenwick, P. 
Anthony Giorgio, Robert J. Kopecky, Lawrence G. Lloyd, and 
James R. Myers, eds. 

A Guide to Christian Colleges 1984. (Christian College 
Conference). 

Guide to Educational Credit by Examinationj 2JE 1987. Douglas 
R. Whitney and Andrew G. Malizio, eds. 

Guide to Four Year Colleges 1986, 1985. Andrea E. Lehman ed. 
(Peterson's Guides) 

A Guide to Post-Secondary Educational Opportunities for the 
Learning Disabled 1981. Diane D. Ridenour and Jane Johnston, 
eds. 

Guide to Programs in Nursing in Four-Year Colleges and Univer- 
sities: Baccalaureate Programs in the United States and Canada^ 
1987. Barbara K. Redman and Linda K. Amos, eds. 

Handbook on Continuing Higher Education, Quentin H. 
Gessner, ed. (American Council on Education). 

Handbook of Minority Student Services 1986. Charles Taylor, 
ed., (National Minority Campus Chronicle, Inc.). 

HEP 1987 Higher Education Director/ 1987. Higher Education 
Publications. Similar to Education Directory: Colleges and Univer- 
sities (Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C.), last published in 1981. 

Higher Education Directory: 1986-87, 1986. (Council for Ad- 
vancement and Support of Education). 

Higher Education in the United Kingdom, 1987-1989: A Hand- 
book for Students and their Advisors^ 1987. 

Higher Education Opportunities for Minorities and Women: 
Annotated Selection^ 1982. 

Index of Majors, 1986, 1986. College Board. 

Infemational Handbook of Universities And Other Institutions 
of Higher Education, 1987. H. M. Keyes, ed. (International Associa- 
tion of Universities) 

Lovejoy^s College Guide, 1983. Clarence E. Lovfcjoy, ed. 

NASFAA Encyclopedia of S^fident Financial Aid, 1986. (National 
O Association of Student Finaacial Aid Officers) 
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National College Databank: The College Book ofListSy 1987. 4th 
ed., Kim R. Kaye, ed. (Peterson's Guides) 

NEA Handbook, 1987-88, 1987. (National Education Association) 

National Faculty Directory, 1988: An Alphabetical List, with 
Addresses of Approximately 660,000 Members of Teaching Facul- 
ties of Junior Colleges, Colleges and Universities in the United 
States and at Selected Canadian Institutions, 1987. 

National Guide to Educational Credit for Training Programs, 
1986, 1986. 

1986-87 Accredited Institutions ofPostsecondary Education: Pro- 
grams. Candidates, Sherry S. Harris, ed. 

1986 Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the 
Armed Forces, 1986. 

Peterson's Competitive Colleges, 1987. 6th ed., Karen C. 
Hegener, ed., (Peterson's Guides). 

Peterson's Higher Education Directory 1988, 1987. (Peterson's 
Guides). 

Private Colleges and Universities, 1982, John F. Ohles and Shir- 
ley M. Ohles, eds. 

Public Colleges and Universities, 198S. John F. Ohles and Shir- 
ley M. Ohles, eds. 

Research Centers Directory, 1984. Mary Michelle Watkins and 
James A. Ruffner, eds. 

Research Institutions and Learned Societies, 1982. Joseph C. 
Kiger, ed. 

Sourcebook of Equal Educational Opportunity, 1979 
Standard Ec^ucation Almamac 

State Postsecondary Education Structures Handbook: 1986, 
Aims C. McGuinness, ed. (Education Commission of the States). 

The Where to Find It Guide: Higher Education Information-A 
Listing of 156 Education Topics and Where To Get Information on 
Them from 63 Education Associations in WashingtoUy D.C. 1986. 
(Council for the Advancement and Support of Education). 

Who's Who Among Scholars in American Community, Techni- 
cal and Junior Colleges, 1986. 

Who's Who in American Community, Technical and Junior Col- 
leges 1987, 1987. American Association of Comniunity, Technical 
and Junior Colleges. (Complements 1987 A,A,CJC. Directory of 
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Community^ Technical and Junior Ck)Ueges and Oommunityj Tech- 
nical and Junior College Directory: A Statistical Analysis 1987,) 

World List ofUniversitieSy 1985, H. M, Keyes, ed. (International 
Aseociation of Universities). 

The World ofLeamingy 1987, 1987, 

Yearbook of Higher Education, InsMtutional listings, financial 
resources, federal programs, etc., and statistics, 

5. Statistical 

The Ck)ndition of Education 1986, 1986. United States Depart- 
ment of Education, Center for Statistics. 

Digest of Education Statistics 1987, 1987. United States Depart- 
ment of Education, Center for Education Statistics. 

1986-^7 Fact Book on Higher Education, 1987. Cecilia A. Ottin- 
ger, ed. Division of Policy Analysis and Research, American 
Council on Education. 

Financial Statistics of Universities and Colleges^ 1982r83, 

Projections of Educational Statistics, United States Department 
of Education, Center for Statistics. 

Standard Education Almanac^ Gerald L. Gutek, ed. 

State Profiles: Fiiuincing Public Higher Education, Kent Hal- 
stead, ed. 

A Statistical Portrait of Higher Education, 1972. Seymour Har- 
ris, ed. 

6. Bibliographies 

Note: ED numbers following a citation indicate that the bibliogra- 
phy is available through ERIC's Resources in Education (see Sec- 
tion 2: "Indexes and Abstracts," above). 

Academic Women and Empbyment Discrimination: A Critical 
Annotated Bibliography, 1982. Jennie Farley, ed. ED 220 550. 

Affirmative ActLn and Preferential Admissions in Higher Edu- 
cation: An Annotated Bibliography, 1981. Kathryn Swanson, ed. 

Alternative Careers for PtuD.^s in the Humanities, A Selected 
Bibliography, 1982. Christine F. Donaldson and Elizabeth A. 
Flynn, eds. 

The American Cottle Noveh An Annotated Bibliographyy 1981. 
J^hn E. Kramer, Jr., ed. 
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American Educatiom A Guide to Information Sources, 1982. 
Richard G. Durmin, ed. 

American Educational History: A Guide to Information Sources, 
1981. Michael W. Sedlak and Timothy Walch, eds. 

An Annotated and Extended Bibliography of Higher Education 
Marketing 1986. Karen K. Constantine, ed. American Marketing 
Association. 

Annotated Bibliography: Black Student Retention in Higher 
Education Institutions, 1983. F. Myron Dunston et al., eds. ED 228 
911. 

An Annotated Bibliography of Graduate Education Commen- 
tary: 1978'19b2, 1982. The Council of Graduate Schools in the U.S. 

AREA Guide to Education, 1985. Deborah J. Brewer, ed. 

A Bibliographic Guide to American Collies and Universities 
jrom Colonial Times to the Present 1975. Mark Beach, ed. Ar- 
ranged alphabetically by state. (Complements A Subject Bibliogra- 
phy of the History of American Higher EducatioUy 1984. Mark 
Beach, ed.) 

A Bibliographical Guide to Educational Research, 2nd ed., 1980. 
Dorothea M. Berry, ed. 

A Bibliography of American Educational History, 1975. 
Francesco Cordasco and William W. Brickman, eds. 

Bibliography on Proprietary Postsecondary Education 1980, 
1980. Mary B. Wine, ed. 

Black Access: A Bibliography of Afro-American Bibliographies, 
1984. Richard Newman, ed. 

Black Higher Education in the United States: A Selected Bibliog- 
raphy on Negro Higher Education and Historically Black Colleges 
and Universities, 1978. Frederick Chambers, ed. 

Characteristics and Needs of Non-Traditional Students: An An- 
notated Bibliography of Data Based Literature (1950-1980), 1981. 
Millicent E. Nuver, ed. ED 206 236. 

Collective Bargaining in Higher Education and the Professions, 
Bibliography No. 14, 1987. Joel Douglas, Mary Donovan, and Beth 
Hillman, comp. National Center for the Study of Collective Bar- 
gaining in Higher Education and the Professions, Baruch College, 
New York. 

Community Colleges: A Bibliography, 1982. Mary Vance, ed. 

Comparative Higher Education: Research Trends and Bibliogra- 
Q phy, 1979. Phillip G. Altbach, ed. 
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Documentation in Education 1967. Arvid J. Burke and Mary A. 
Burke, eds. 

The Education of Poor and Minority Children^ 1981. Meyer 
Weinberg, comp. Includes section on "Higher Education." 

Enrollment and Retention in and Desegregation of Postsecon- 
dary Education Institutions: An Abridged Bibliography^ 1982. Jeff 
E. Smith, ed. ED 216 367 

The Financing of Higher Education: A Bibliographic Handbook^ 

1984. Richard H. Quay and Peter P. Olevnik, eds. 

Guide to the Literature of Education^ 1975. Michael Humby, ed. 
Published at the University of London; strong in ^.uropean 
sources. 

Guide to the Literature of Student Financial Aidy 1978. Jerry S. 
Davis and William D. Van Deusen, eds. 

A Guide to Reference Sources in Higher Education^ 1979. Peter 
P. Olevnik, el ED 180 288. 

A Guide to Sources of Educational Information^ 2nd ed., 1982. 
Marda Woodberry, ed. 

Higher Education: Handbook of Theory and Research, 2 vols., 

1985, 1986. John C. Smart, ed. 

Higher Education Bibliography Yearbook, 1987, 1987. D. Kent 
Halstead, ed.. Research Associates of Washington. 

Higher Education Finance: An Annotated Bibliography and 
Guide to Research, 1984. Edu^ard R. Mines and John McCarthy, 
eds. 

Higher Education Literature: An Annotated Bibliography, 1981. 
Jcne N. White and Collins W. Burnett, eds. 

Higher Edvmtion Periodicals: A Directory, 1981. Thomas Dyer 
and Margaret Davis, eds. Institute of Higher Education, Universi- 
ty of Georgia. 

Higher Education Planning: A Bibliographic Handbook, 1979. D. 
Ken^ Halstead, ed. 

Higher Education: A Bibliographic Handbook, 2 vols. 1981, 
1984. D. Kent Halstead, ed. 

International Bibliography of Comparative Education, 1981. 
Philip G. Altbach, Gail P. Kelly, and David H. Kelly, eds. 

Key Resources on Community Colleges: A Guide to the Field and 
its Literature, 1987. Arthur M. Cohen, James C. Palmer and K. 
Diane Zvi^emer, eds. 
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Key Resources on Institutional Advancement^ 1987. A. Wesley 
Rowland, ed. 

Library Research Guide to EducaLion, 1979. James R. Kennedy, 
ed. 

Minority Access to Professional Education: A Selected Bibliogra- 
phy, 1981. New York State Education Department ED 221 084. 

The Minority Student in Higher Education: Ar. Annotated Bibli- 
ography, 1982. Nubra E. Floyd, ed. ED 237 042. 

NASFAA Annotated Bibliography of Literature on Student Fi- 
nancial Aid, 1987. The National Association of Student Financial 
Aid Administrators 

Research in Higher Education: A Guide to Source Bibliographies, 
2nd ed., 1985, Richard H. Quay, ed. 

Resources for Affirmative Action: An Annotated Directory of 
Books, Periodicals, Films, Training Aids, and Consultants on 
Equal Opportunity, 1982. Joan B. Cannon and Ed Smith, eds. 

Sociology of Education: A Guide to Information Sources, 1979. 
Francesco Cordasco and David N. Alloway, eds. 

The Source Book for Higher Education, 1973. Warren W. Wil- 
lingham, ed. 

"Sources and Information: Women in the Community Col- 
lege," 1981. In Women in Community Colleges, Judith S. Eaton, ed. 

State Boards of Higher Education: A Bibliography, 1980. Rich- 
ard H. Quay, ed. 

A Subject Bibliography of the History of American Higher Edu- 
cation, 1984. Mark Beach, ed. (Complements A Bibliographic 
Guide to American Colleges and Universities from Colonial Times 
to the Present, 1975. Mark Beach, ed.) 

U.S. Higher Education: A Guide to Information Sources, 1980. 
Franklin Parker and Betty June Parker, eds. 

Wo:npn's Education-A World View: Annotated Bibliography of 
Books and Reports 1981. Franklin Parker and Betty J. Parker, eds. 

Women's Education in the United States: A Guide to Informa- 
tion Sources, 1979. Kay S. Wilkens, ed. 

The World's Students in the United States^ A Review and Evalu- 
ation of Research on Foreign Students, 1976. Seth Spaulding and 
Michael J. Flack, eds. 
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7. Funding Sources 
A* Books 

Americans Hidden Philanthropic Wealth. Details on smaller 
foundations with potential for sigoificant growth. 



Awards, Honors, Prizes, Paul Wasserman, ed. Details of over 
5,200 awards and pri^^s. Excluded are fello^ /ships and scholar- 
ships, local and regional awards. 

The Complete Grants Sourcebook for Higher EducatioUy 1985. 
David 6. Bauer, ed. 

Corporate 500: The Directory of Corporate Philanthropy, 

Corporate Foundation Profiles, 

Directory of Biomedical Grants and Health Care Grants, 1985. 

Directory of Grants in the HumanitieSy 1987. 

Directory of Grants in the Physical Sciences, 1986. 

Directory of Research Grants, 1986: Descriptions of more than 
2,000 programs; indexes by subject and type of sponsoring orga- 
nization. Brief articles, inclu(?>g one on proposal development. 

Foundations, Grants and Fund-Raising: A Selected Bibliogra- 
phy, 1976. Charlotte Georgi, ed. 

The Foundation Directory, Data on over 2,500 foundations ac- 
counting for 90 percent of all U.S. foimdation assets and 80 per- 
cent of all giving. Arranged alphabetically with an index. The 
fiifn edition contains articles entitled "What Makes a Good Pro- 
posal?" an'^ "What Will a Foundation Look for When You Sub- 
mit a Grant Proposal?" 

Foundation Fundamentals: A Guide for Grantseekers, 1986. 3rd 
ed. 

Foundation Grants to Individuals^ 1986. 5th ed. The Founda- 
tion Center. 

Foundation Grants Index, Cumulates grants in Foundation 
News, 

Funding for Anthropological Research, 1986. 

Grants and Fellowships of Interest to Historians, 1986 (Ameri- 
can Historical Associatioii). 



Annual Re^iCr of Grant Se- 
ries subdivided by discipliii 
indexes. 



Arranged by subject catego- 
.ades subject and geographic 
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Grants for Graduate Students, 198&1988, 1986. Andrea Leskes, 
ed. (Peterson's Guides), 

The Grants Re^ster, 1 j5^7. 

Guide to Federal Fundin^ffor Social Scientists. 

International Foundation Directory, 

Lively Arts Information Directory, 1982. Part 3 gives a subject 
index to government grant programs in the arts. Part 4 lists 
private foundations by name, by geographic area, and by subject. 

National Directory of Arts Support by Private Foundations, 
1980. 

National Data . lok. The Foundation Center. 

New York State Foundation Directory. 

Toft Foundation Reporter, 

World Dictionary of Awards and Prizes, 2 vols. 

B. Periodicals and Newsletters 

ARJS Funding Messeng:-*^: Biomedical Science Report, Creative 
\rts and Humanities, Social and Natural Sciences Report, 

The Blue Sheet 

Commerce Business Daily 

Corporate Giving Watch 

Federal Grants and Contracts Weekly 

Federal Register, Issued four times a week. Most currenf pub- 
lished source of government grant information. 

Federal Research Report 

Foundation Giving Watch 

High Te^h Materials Alert 

Intergovernmental News Update 

Medical Research Funding Bulletin 

National Science Foundation Bulletin 

NIH Guide for Grants and Contracts 

NmWeek 

Research Monitor 

^ Science and Government Report 
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Fellowship Sources for 
Higher Education Faculty 



This is a selected, annotated list of fellowship and grant sources 
offering significant numbers of awards* Details and deadlines 
vary each year. Please omtact the granting organizations Jbr in- 
formation on the current yearns competition. A list of resources on 
funding may be found in the Higher Education Journals^ Reference 
Aids section of this Almanac 

Edward F. Albee Foundationy Inc.: William Flanagan Memorial 
Creative Persons Center Residencies. Better known as **the Bam," 
the Flanagan Center is a residence for writers (including play- 
wrights, fiction and non-fiction writers and poets), painters, 
sculptors, and composers. Duration of residency: usually one 
month. (Contact: Edward F. Albee Foundation, Inc., 14 Harrison 
St., New York, N.Y. 10013) 

Alcohol, Drug Abuse and Mental Health Administration: 
Awards to encourage qualified physicians, clinical psychologists, 
social workers, or nurses to pursue careers in mental health 
research. Candidates must be citizens or permanent residents and 
must have at least two years of clinical training or experience at 
the postdoctoral level by the time the award is made. Duration: 
three years, not renewable. (Contact: ADAMHA, Research Re- 
sources Branch, Division of Extramural Research Programs, 5600 
Fishers Lane, Parklawn, Rm. 10-104, Rockville, Md. 20857) 

American Academy in Rome: Various programs in the arts, 
classical, and historical studies. (Contact: American Academy in 
Rome, 41 East 65th St., New York, N.Y. 10021) 

American Antiquarian Society: Maintains a major research 
library in American history and culture through 1876. The 
library's resources are available for research through various in- 
residence visiting research fellowships. (Contact: American Anti- 
quarian Society, 185 Salisbury Street, Worcester, Mass. 01609) 
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American Association of University Women: Postdcx.-toral Fel- 
lowships for women to conduct research in any field. Stipend; 
Up to $10,000. Dissertation Fellowships: Must have compleixx! all 
doctoral requirements except the dissertation defense. Stipend: 
Up to $8,000. Selected professions. Support for women studentc 
in final year of sti dy law, medicine, architecture, or business. 
(Contact. American Association of University Women Education 
Foundation Programs, 2401 Virginia Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
20037) 

American Association for the Advancement of Science: Science, 
Arms Control, and National Security Fellowships. Available to 
outstanding postdoctoral to mid-career scientists, engineers, and 
other appropriate scholars and professionals with some experi- 
ence with arms control and national security issues. Fellows 
spend one year working in appropriate executive agencies of the 
federal government, congressional committees, or support agen- 
cies or nonprofit institutions in Washington, D.C. (Contact: 
AAAS, Senior Program Associate, 1333 H Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20005) 

American Bar Foundation: 1. Fellowship in Legal History. Sti- 
pend: $6,000 for nine months. 2. Research Grants. For research 
concerning law, legal processes, and law related phenomena. 3. 
Meyer Research Grants. For modest-sized empirical projects un- 
dertaken by fcculty members. The sponsor encourages research 
into the administration of justice and complex legal problems 
arising from the urbanization of American Ufe. (Contact: Ameri- 
can Par Foundation, 750 N. Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, 111. 60611) 

American Council of Learned Societies: 1. Fellowships: For full- 
time research by scholoi s in the humanities or humanistic social 
sciences. Tenure: six months to one year. Stipend: maximum of 
$15,000. 2. ACLS/Ford Fellowships: To support research that hu- 
manistic perspectives to bear on the following questions: a) the 
various meanings of equality and their relationship to a socially 
j'jst society; b) intergenerational responsibility; the obligations of 
the yoimg to the old, the old to the young, and of both to genera- 
tions yet unborn; c) the concept of governance, with emphasis on 
centralization and decentralization, the division of power and 
authority among levels and branches of government; d) the cul- 
tural and philosophical assimiptions implicit in concepts and 
practices of crime and punishment. Tenure: six months to one 
year. Condition: Receipt of the Ph.D. before January of year of 
application. Stipend; Not to exceed $15,000. 3. Research Fellovi 
ships for Recent Recipients of the Ph.D. Reserved for scholars 
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who received their Ph.D. within the past three years. 4. Grants- 
in-aid. To advance specific programs or research in progress by 
contributing to the scholar's essentially personal expenses for 
that purpose, e.g., travel and maintenance away from home, 
research or clerical assistance and reproduction or purchase of 
materials. 5. Travel Grants for Humanists to International Meet- 
ings Abroad Awarded to humanists, social scientists, and legal 
scholars with historical or philosophical interests who wili .read 
papers or have a major ofi:cial role in meetings* G. Various pro- 
grams for Chinese Studies* 7. Grants for East Eiu*opean Studies. 
For research and training in the social sciences and humanities 
relating to Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, the German Demo- 
cratic Republic, Hungary, Poland, Romania, and Yugoslavia. Sti- 
pend: up to $25,000. (Contact: Office of Feflowships and Grants, 
American Council of Learned Societies, 800 Third Avenue, New 
York,N. Y. 10022) 

American Council on Education: Fellows Program. (Contact: 
Madeleine F. Green, Director, Center for Leadership Develop- 
ment, American Coimcil on Education, One Dupont Circle, N.W., 
Washington, D.C., 20036) 

American Historical Association: 1. James Franklin Jameson 
Fellc . ship. Offered to support research by historians who have 
received the Ph.D. within the last five years and have not pub- 
lished or had accepted for publication a book-length historical 
work. Stipend: $9,000 2. Beveridge Grants. Supports ongoing re- 
search in the history of the Western hemisphere, with prefer- 
ence given to those having specific research needs, such as the 
completion of a project or disorete segment thereof. 3. Fellowship 
in Aerospace History. (Contact: American Historical Association, 
400 A Street, S.E., Washington, D.C. 20003) 

American Institute of Indian Studies: Fellowship Programs. 
Various awards for research on India. (Contact: American Insti- 
tute of Indian Studies, University of Chicago, 1130 E. 59th St., 
Chicago, m. 60637) 

American Philosophical Society: Research Grants. All fields, 
open to doctoral degree holders. Stipend: $300-$2,500. (Contact: 
Conmiittee on Research, Research Office, American Philosophical 
Society, 104 South. Fifth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 19106) 

American Political Science Association: Congressional Fellow- 
ship Program. 'Yovides opportimities for young and mid-career 
political scientists to learn more about the legidative process by 
working as congressional aides for nine months. Condition: Re* 
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ceipt of Ph D. within last 15 years, or near completion. Stipend: 
$16,000 plus travel expensep. (Contact: Catherine E. Rudder, 
Director, Congressional Fellow .^hip Program, American Political 
Science Association, 1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036) 

American Scandinavian Foundation: Fellowships and Grants. 
Encourages advanced study and research in the Scandinavian 
countries, including Iceland. Grants (normaUy $1,500) are consid- 
ered suitable for those who plan a program in Scandinavia of a 
few weeks or months. Fellowships (normally $7,500) are typi- 
cally for doctoral candidates for an extended period of time. 
(Contact: The Ameri.;an-Scandinavian Foundation, 127 East 73rd 
Street, New York, n.Y. 10021) 

American Schools of Oriental Research: Various programs for 
both senior and junior scholars. (Contact: ASOR Administrative 
Director, 4343 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19104) 

American Sociolog^xd Association: Problems of the Discipline 
Grants. Awards are for the study of sociology as a discipline, 
including, but not limited to: "an exploratory study, a small 
conference, travel to consult with specialists, a program of study 
at a major research center; and projects not ordinarily supported 
by ether sources." Stipend: Maximum cf $2,500. (Contact: Execu- 
tive Officer, American Sociological Association, 1722 N Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036) 

Association of American Colleges: National Fellows Program. 
Enables faculty and administrators to work as professional staff 
members in AAC's national office. (Contact: AAC, 1818 R St., 
Washington, D.C. 20009) 

British Institute: Fellowships in the Humanities. Awards relat- 
ed to the study of British life. (Contact: British Institute Fellow- 
ships, Suite 400, 1333 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036) 

John Carter Brown Library: Fellowships. Various programs for 
scholars engaged in research appropriate to the resources of the 
library. The collection includes primary materials relating to all 
aspects of the discovery, exploration, and settlement of the New 
World. (Contact: Director, John Carter Brown Library, Brown 
University, Box 1894, Providence, R.I. 02912) 

Mary Ingraham Bunting Institute: Academic year and summer 
fellowships for women scholars. (Contact: Mary Ingraham Bunt- 
ing Institute, Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass. 02138) 
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Business and Professional Women^s Foundation. Fellowships. 
Various programs for conter porary and historical research on 
econoniic issues of importance to today's working woman. (Con- 
tact: Business and Professional Women's Foundation, 2012 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., Washington, D.C. 20036) 

Center jbr Advanced Studies in the Behavioral Sdences: Postdoc- 
toral Fellowships. Up to 50 residential fellowships annually to 
scholars showing exceptional accomplishment or promise in 
their respective fields. Most candidates are nominated by former 
Fellows or by senior scholars. (Contact: Center for Advanced 
Studies in the Behavioral Sciences, 202 Jimiperro Serra Blvd., 
Stanford, Calif. 94305) 

Center far Field Research Up to 100 of the most significant 
field research projects worldwide in all appropriate disciplines. 
Field research is defined broadly to include any research in the 
sciences and humanities that directly addresses primary 
sources— whether natural, artifactual, or archival. To qualify for 
support, projects must usefully involve in field assignments lay 
volunteer members (usually not less than 15) of the Eartbwatch 
Research Corps. While support is principally committed to 
advanced postdoctoral scholarship^ portions are reserved for 
affirmative action, as well as excellent projects by younger post- 
doctoral scholars and, in special cases, graduate students. In 
recent years, project grants have ranged from $3,000 to $50,000. 
(Contact: The Center for Field Research: 10 Juniper Road, Box 127, 
Behnont, Mass. 02178) 

Center for Hellenic Studies: In-Residence Junior Fellowships. 
Provides fellows with f he opportunity for study and research on 
Ancient Greek Literature, history, or philosophy, utilizing the 
Center's classics library. (Contact: Center for Hellenic Studies, 
3100 Whitehaven St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008) 

Center for Research on Women: Postdoctoral Research Training 
Program on Sex Roles and Mental Health. Support for in-resi- 
dence research on sex roles and mental health of women. Appli- 
cants must hold an M.D., Ed.D., D.S.W., or the Ph.D. in the 
psychological and social sciences. (Contact: Center for Research on 
Women, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 02181) 

The Center for Theoretical Studies: Postdoctoral Residents. For 
"recent doctoral graduates with interests and expertise in theo- 
retical aspects of the physical sciences or the history and philoso- 
phy of science. Positions in residence at the University of Miami 
are generally tendered for a period of one year and may be 
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renewed. Residents are free to pursue their own work and will 
have the opportunity to interact with Fellows of the Center, 
senior scientists of great distinction/* (Contact: Center for Theo- 
retical Studies, University of Miami, P.O. Box 249055, Coral 
Gables, Fl. 33124) 

Committee on Scholarly Communication with the People^s Re- 
public of China: For advanced graduate students, postdoctoral 
scholars, and senior scholars, in the natural sciences, engineer- 
ing, social sciences, and humanities to undertake long term study 
and research, or short term lecturing and exploratory visits at 
Chinese universities and research institutes. (Contact: CSCPRC, 
National Academy of Sciences, 2101 Constitution Avenue, N.W., 
Wasliington, D.C. 20418) 

Cooperative Institute for Research in Environmental Sciences: 
One-year visiting fellowships to scientists with research interests 
in atmospheric chemistry, atnospheric djmaniics, climate dy- 
namics, environmental chemistry and geochemistiy, and envi- 
ronmental biochemistry and biolo^. Awards may be made to 
senior scientists, including those on (^ibbatical leave, or to recent 
Ph.D. recipients. Fellows will pursae their own research pro- 
grams and participate in Institute seminars. Stipend: scaled to 
research experience. (Contact: Prof Robert Sievers, Director of 
QRES, Visiting Fellow Program, Campus Box 449, University of 
Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 80309) 

Councd for International Exchange of Scholars: Fulbright 
Awards. Lecturing and research awards for postdoctoral scholars 
in all fields. Opportimities vary for each country. (Contact: Coun- 
cil for International Exchange of Scholars, 11 Dupont Circle, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036) 

Council on Library Resources: General Research Grants Pro- 
gram. For "topics related to the characteristics and use of infor- 
mation and the structure of library service and informations 
systems, especially in the context of teaching, research, and 
scholarship.'* Cooperative Research Grants Program for Librari- 
ans and Faculty Members. Research projects proposed jointly by 
librarians and members of faculties in library science or when 
appropriate, other pertinent disciplines. Stipend: Maximimi of 
$3,000. (Contact: Council on Library Resources, 1785 Massachu- 
setts Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036) 

Cushwa Center for the Study of American Catholicism: Re- 
search grants for the study of American Catholicism. Stipend: 
$2,000. (Contact: Cushwa Center for the Study of American 
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CatholiciBm, Room 614, Memorial Library, University of Notre 
Dane, Notre Dame, Ind. 46556) 

Lady Davis Fellowship Trust: Awards for Study, Research, or 
Teaching. Postdoctoral awards tenable at the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem and the lechnion-Israel Institute of Technology, 
Haifa for the academic year. Fellowships are for a period of one 
or two years and may be extended. (Contact: The Lady Davis 
Fellowship Trust, P.O. Box 1255, Jerusalem, Israel) 

Shelby Culbm Davis Center for Historical Studies: Fellowships. 
Awards for scholars to ptirsue research and attend the Seminar 
of the Davis Center. Eligible applications are younger scholars 
who have finished their dissertations and have a Ml-time posi- 
tion to which they can return. Senior scholars with established 
reputations are also eligible. (Contact: Shelby Cullom Davis Center 
for Historical Studies, Princeton University. 129 DJckenson Hall, 
Princeton, N J. 0854^ 

Department of Justice: National Institute of Justice Fellowships. 
Various programs including visiting fellowships, grants to indi- 
viduals, grants to state, local and nonprofit criminal justice orga- 
nization employees, and sunmier research fellowships. (Contact: 
National Institute of Justice, 633 Indiana Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20531) 

Dumbarton Ckiks: Fellowships. Grants and in-residence fellow- 
ships in Byzantine studies (including related aspects of late 
Roman, early Christian, Western Medieval, Slavic, and Near East- 
em studies); Pre-Columbian studies; and studies in landscape 
architecture. (Contact: Assistant Director, Dumbarton Oaks, 1703 
32nd St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20007) 

Earhart Foundation: Fellowship Research Grants for research 
in the social sciences or histoxy. Proposals should lead to the 
advancement of knowledge tlu'ough teaching, lecturing, and 
publication. Stipend: up to $20,000. (Contact: Earhait Foundation, 
Pl)miouth Building, Suite 204, 2929 Pljonou^h Road, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 48105) 

East-West Center: Fellowships. The East-West Center was es- 
tablished to promote better relations and tmderstanding among 
the people of Asia, the Pacific and the U.S. through collaborative 
endeavors on common problems. The Center provides opportuni- 
ties for study, training and research related to the concerns of its 
institutes and programs. (Contact: Award Services Officer, East- 
West Center, Bums Hall 1002, 1777 East-West Road, Honolulu, HL 
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Educational Testing Service: Postdoct.Tal Fellowship Program. 
Od'? year awards for research in: psych ^mstrics, cognitive psy- 
chology, educational psychology, statistics, hi^er education, 
technology, occupational/vocational testing, minority issues, test- 
ing issues, or policy studies. Stipend: $24,000. (Contact: Margaret 
B. Lamb, ETS, Mail Stop 30-B, Princeton, NJ. 08541) 

Eppley Foundation for Research, Incr. Grants. 'The foundation 
awards grants in support of postdoctoral research in advanced 
scientific subjects. Ordinarily the grants are for one year only." 
Stipend: averages $10,000. (Contact: Huyler C. Held, Secretary, 
The Eppley Foundation for Research, Inc., 575 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 10022) 

Ford Foundation Doctoral Fellowships for Minorities: *Three- 
year predoctoral and one-year Dissertation Fellowships awarded 
on a competitive basis to citizens or nationals who are mem- 
bers of the following minority groups: American Indian/Alaska 
Native (Eskimo or Aleut), Black American, Mexican American/ 
Chicano, Native Pacific Islander (Micronesian or Polynesian), or 
Puerto Rican, Awards are for research-based Ph.D, or Sc.D. de- 
gree programs in the behavioral and social sciences, humanities, 
engineering, mathematics, physical sciences, and biological sci- 
ences, or for interdisciplinary programs comprised of two or 
more eligible disciplines. Stipend: predoctoral-$10,000; disserta- 
tion-$18,000, (Contact: The FeUowship Office, National Research 
Council, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington, D.C. 20418) 

Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education: The 
Comprehensive Program, Proposals aimed at encouraging the re- 
form, innovation, and improvement of postsecondary education 
and providing equal educational opportunity for all. Areas of 
interest include, but are not limited to curricular reform, teacher 
education reform, graduate and professional education, faculty, 
staff and organizational development, education for a changing 
economy, and uses and implications of the new technologies, 
(Contact: FIPSE, 7th and D Streets, S,W., Washington, D,C, 20202) 

German Academic Exchange Service: 1, Study Visits for Faculty, 
Projects of up to three months' duration for those holding the 
Ph,D, for more than two years. Stipend: a monthly maintenance 
allowance and travel inside (Sermany, 2, Short-term research for 
Ph,D, candidates and recent Ph,D,'s: Maxiii, am of 32 years of age 
and good knowledge of German, Stipend: monthly maintenance 
allowance, (Contact: German Academic Exchange Service, 535 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y, 10017) 
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German Marshall Fund of the United States: 1. Research Fel- 
lowships. Projects that seek to improve the understanding of 
significant contemporary economic, political, and social develop- 
ments involving the United States and Europe. Duration: three 
months to a year. Stipend: maximum of $28,000 per year. 2. 
Short-term Awards for U.S.-European Travel. To assist profes- 
sional and public officials to participate in conferences organized 
by universities and research institutes and to assist scholars invit- 
ed to participate in meetings sponsored by governmental and 
other nonscholarly organizations. (Contact: The German Marshall 
Fund of the United States, 11 Dupont Circle, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20036) 

Gerontological Society of America: Postdoctoral Research Pro- 
gram in Applied Gerontology. Provides academic gerontologists 
with exposwe to the administrative process and practical experi- 
ence of conducting applied research by placing them in agencies 
and organizations that plan or deliver services to old people. 
Applicants' backgrounds may be in the medical or health sci- 
ences, business or economics, or the behavioral and social sci- 
ences. (Contact: Program Director, (Jerontological Society of 
America, 1411 K St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005) 

W.T. Grant Foundation: Research in mental health-particularly 
stress and coping in school age children. Any discipline is eligi- 
ble, but it is expected that most vidll come from pediatrics, child 
psychiatry, epidem.. bgy, and the behavioral sciences. Nomina- 
tions by institutions, normally of faculty in first Itrvel or rank of 
appointment. Stipend: up to $32,500 a year for five years. (Con- 
tact: Robert J. Haggerty, M.D., President, William T. Grant Foun- 
dation, 919 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022) 

John Solomon Guggenheim Foundation: Fellowships. Assists 
scholars and artists engaging in research in any field of knowl- 
edge and creation in any of the arts under the freest possible 
conditions. Successful candidates ordinarily will have published 
contributions to knowledge of high merit or have demonstrated 
proven creative ability in the arts. May not be held concurrently 
with other awards, except for Fulbright awards. (Contact: John 
Solomon Guggenheim Memorial Foimdation, 90 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10016) 

Hagley Museum and Library: Grants-in-Aid. For use of Eleuth- 
erian Mills Historical Library's collections relating to French his- 
tory, 1760 to 1820, and to American history, 1800 to 1950, with 
special emphasis on business, industrial and technological devel- 
-^•^ents in the lower Delaware Valley. (Contact: Director of the 
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Hagley Museum and Library, Eleutherian Mills-Hagley Founda- 
tion, Bo.\ 3630, Greenville, Wilmington, Del. 19807) 

Harvard Divinity School Women's Studies in Religion Program: 
Residency Fellowships. For scholars who provide or show prom- 
ise of providing leadership in the history and function of gender 
in the symbolization of religious traditions, the institutionaliza- 
tion of roles in religious commimities, and the interaction be- 
tween religious systems of belief and cultural patterns defining 
the social roles, status, and image of the female. (Contact: Con- 
stance H. Buchanan, Director of Women's Programs, Harvard 
Divinity School, Cambridge, Mass. 02138) 

Heyman Center for the Humanities: Fellowships. Designed to 
enhance the role of the humanities by exploring and clarifying 
the interrelationships within the humanities, as well as their 
relationship to the natural sciences and the professions. Postdoc- 
toral fellowships are for individuals who have received the doc- 
torate within the past two years. (Contact: Director, Society of 
Fellows in Humanities, Box 100, Central Mail Room, Columbia 
University, New York, N^Y. 10027) 

Institute for Educational Leadership: Educational Policy Fello air- 
ships. A one-year professional development program for mid- 
caricr professionals from educational agencies and related orga- 
nizations to learn about public policy. Fellows remain in their 
full-time positions and are financially supported by their employ- 
ing agencies. (Contact: Institute for Educational leadership, lOOl 
Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036) 

Johns Hopkins Program in Atlantic History^ Culture and Soci- 
ety: Fellowships. Interdisciplinary approaches to study the histo- 
ry and culture of the Atlantic coast, Africa, and the Caribbean. 
Fellows must reside in Baltimore and devote full time to research 
and vmting. (Contact: Director, Program in Atlantic History, Cul- 
ture and Society, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
21218) 

George A. and Eliza Gardner Howard Foundation: Six awards 
will support scholars engaged in full-time independent research 
projects in the fields of classics and archaeology, history of sci- 
ence, philosophy, and religious studies. The Fellowships are for a 
period of one year. Applicants should be in the middle stages of 
their careers and be eligible for sabbatical or other leave irom 
their institutions. Application is through nomination by the insti- 
tution (two nominees per institution). Stipend: $15,000. (Contact: 
Mark Shupack, Secretary, The Howard Foundation, Box 1867, 
Brown University, Providence, RJ. 02912) 
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Alexander von Humboldt Foundation: Research Fellowship. Re- 
search projects in the Federal Republic of Germany and West 
Berlin. Stipend: 1,600 to 2;aOG DM per month. (Contact: Alexan- 
der von Humboldt Foundation, J,ean Paul-^trasse 12, D5300, Bonn 
2, Federal Republic of Germany) 

Institute for Advanced Study: The Institute appoints members 
who wish to pursue independent work in residence (from one 
term to two years) at one of its four schools: Mathematics, Natu- 
ral Sciences, Historical Studies, and Social Sciences. Senior schol* 
ars of well-established reputation are balanced against younger 
applicants who have promise but fewer publications. Applicants 
who research falls within the interests of one or more regular 
Institute faculty are preferred. About half the members receive 
support from the Institute; the other half are supported by their 
own institutions or outside grants. (Contact: Institute for 
Advanced Study, Olden Lane, Princeton, N J. 08540) 

Institute for European History: Fellowships: To promote 
research on the Reformation and the History of Europe from the 
16th centxiry to the present, the Institute annually awards 
twenty fellowships to young historians from Europe and abroad. 
Fellows are in residence in Mainz, Germany. Candidates must 
have a thorough command of German and be either at the ad- 
vanced stages of their dissertation or already in possession of 
their doctorate. Diu*ation: six months to a year. Stipend: between 
$450 and $600 a month. (Contact: Professor Karl Otmar Freiherr 
von Aretin, Direcktor der Abteilung Universalgeschichte, 
D-6500, Alte Universitatsstrasse 19, West Germany) 

International Research and Exchanges Board (IREX): Exchanges 
and Fellowships. Various programs for research on the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe, and for exchanges with those nations. 
(Contact: IREX, 655 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017) 

Japan Foundation: Fellowship Program. "Professional" fellow- 
ships for those with substantial training in some aspect of Japa- 
nese studies and who desire to carry out research in Japan. (Con- 
tact: The Japan Foundation, 342 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N,Y, 10173) 

Joint Center for Political Studies: Distinguished Scholars Pro- 
gram, Fellowships for outstanding scholars and public policy ana- 
lysts to spend up to one year in residence at the Joint Center for 
Political Studies to conduct research on issues of importance to 
Black Americans. (Contact: JCPS, 1301 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, aC. 20004) 
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The V\K, Kellogg Foundation: National Fellows Rx>gram. A 
three-year program designed for individuals in the early years of 
their professional careers. A basic aim of the program is to assist 
future leaders in developing skills and competencies which tran- 
scend traditional disciplinary and professional methods of ad- 
dressing problems. To this end, the program provides experi- 
ences which equip participants to address social issues in 
agriculture, education and health. Fellows are expected to spend 
about one-fourth of their time on Fellowship-related activities 
including a self-designed learning plan for personal and profes- 
sional improvement as well as group seminars. Stipend: up to 
$30,000 plus 12.5 percent of the Fellow's annual salary. (Contact: 
National Fellowship Program, Kellogg Foundation, 400 North 
Avenue, Battle Creek, Mich. 49017) 

Meniorial Foundation for Jewish Culture: Scholarly, literary, or 
art projects in a field of Jewish specialization. Stipend: $1,000 to 
$4,000 per year. (Contact: Dr. Laurie Etzkowitz, Fellowship Pro- 
gram, Memorial Foundation for Jewdsh Culture, IS E. 26th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10010) 

Metropolitan Museum of Art: 1. Chester Dale Fellowships. Foi- 
scholars imder age 40 whose fields are related to the fine arts of 
the western world. 2. Andrew W. Mellon Fellowships. For prom- 
ising young scholars with research projects related to the 
Museum^s collections, as well as for distiiguished American and 
foreign visiting scholars who can serve as teachers and advisers 
and make their expertise available to catalog and refine the col- 
lections. 3. 1 Clawson Mills Scholarships. For scholars interested 
in pursuing research projects in any branch of the fine arts 
related to the Museirai for one year. Generally reserved for ma- 
ture scholars of demonstrated ability. (Contact; Secretary of the 
Grants Committee, Office of Academic Affairs, The Metropolitan 
Museiun of Art, Fifth Avenue and 82nd Street, New York, N.Y. 
10028) 

Henry A. Murray Research Center: Radcliffe Research Support 
Program. Small grants to support postdoctoral research in the 
humanities, social and behavioral sciences using the resources of 
the Schlessinger Library Qiistory of women in America) and 
Murray Center (changing life experiences of women). (Contact: 
Henry A Murray Research Center, Radcliffe College, 10 Garden 
Street, Cambridge, Mass. 02138) 

National Academy of Education: See entry below under "Spen- 
cer Foundation.'* 
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National Council of Teachers of English: Grants. Research 
grants are available in the arts and education* (Contact: NCTE, 
1111 Kenyon Road, Urban^ 01. 61801) 

National Education Association: See information on NEA- 
sponsored grant ojiportimities, see The National Foundat' ^. for 
the Improvement of Education in the NEA and Higher EduJ:.doii 
section of this NEA Almanac, 

National Endamnentjbr the Arts: Many programs, including 
fellowship and academic exchanges. (Contact: National Endow- 
ment for the Arts, 1100 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20506) 

National Endowment for the Humanities, Many programs, in- 
cluding "Fellowships for Independent Study a ad Research," 
"Summer Stipends," and **rravel to Collections"— travel to re- 
search collections (rf libraries, archives, musemns, or other repos- 
itories. (Contact: National Endowment for the Humanities, 1100 
Peimsylvania Ave., Washington, D.C. 20506) 

National Geographic Society: Grants-in-aid. For basic research 
in the sciences pertinent to geography, including anthropology, 
archaeology, astronomy, biology, botany, glaciology, paleontol- 
ogy, oceanography, ornithology, marine biology, mineralogy, 
geology, entomology, ethnology, ecology, and zoology. Support 
may be provided for field projects. Stipend: $200 to $50,000. 
(Contact: Edwin W. Snider, Secretary, ConMnittee for Research 
and Exploration, National Geographic Society, 17th and M Streets, 
N.W., WasWngton, D.C. 2003^ 

National H:^manities Center: Fellowships to postdoctoral schol- 
ars in all humanistic disciplines, including history, to pursue 
their own research topics. Tenure: mostly for entire academic 
yeai"; one semester possible. Salary: equivalent to academic sala- 
ry. (Contact: National Humanities Center, 7 Alexander Drive, 
Research Triangle Park, N.C. 27709) 

National Institutes of Health: Academic Research Enhancement 
Award. Fimding for feasibility studies, pilot studies, and other 
small-scale research projects. Decisions are based on the project's 
scientific merit and relevance to NIH programs, as well as on the 
applicant institution's contribution to the undergraduate prepara- 
tion of doctoral-level health professionals. Stipend: Up to $50,000 
in direct costs, plus applicable indirect costs for a period not to 
exceed 24 months. (Contact: ( .rice of Grant Inquiries, Division of 
Research Grants, National Institutes of Health, Westwood Build- 
ing, Room 449, Bethesda, Md. 20892) 
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National Research Council Resident, Postdoctoral, and Cooper- 
ative Research Associateship awards are offered to scientists at 
the doctoral level for work in one of more than 30 federally 
sponsored research laboratories in virtually all of the physical 
and biological sciences. Tenure is normally 12 months for regular 
Associates and 3 to 24 months for senior Associates, Stipend: 
$24,E:0 to $50,000 (Contact: National Research Coimcil, Office of 
Scientific and Engineering Personnel, 2101 Constitution Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 20418) 

National Science Foundation: Many programs. Of special inter- 
est: 1. Fellowships for Tenures in Industrialized Coimtries. Will 
support U.S. junior and senior scientists wishing to conduct re- 
search at foreign institutions of excellence in industrialized coun- 
tries. Tenure abroad may range from 4 to 12 months. In the case 
of junior scientists, fellowships may include additional time at 
the home institution after retiirn to the U.S. (Contact: Mr. Henryk 
Uznanski, Division of International programs, address below), 2. 
Mathematical Sciences Postdoctoral Research Fellowships. Re- 
search in pure mathematics, applied mathematics and statistics. 
Candidates must have held the doctorate for not more than five 
years, and have not held a previous NSF Postdoctoral Fellowship. 
Duration: Two academic years and six summer months. Stipend: 
about $55,000. (Contact: Mathematical Sciences Postdoctoral 
Research Fellowships, Mathematical Sciences Section, address 
below), 3. NATO Postdoctoral Fellowships in Science. Study and 
research at institutions outside the U.S. that are members of 
NATO. Fields covered include mathematical, physical, medical, 
biological, engineering and social sciences. (Contact: Division of 
Scientific Personnel Improvement, address below), 4. Presidential 
Young Investigator Awards. Cooperative Research Support fi-om 
government and industry for promising young science and engi- 
neering faculty. Nominations are made by department heads. 
Stipends: $25,000-$62,500 per year; require industrial matching 
of NSF fimds over $25,000. (Contact: Dr. Fred Oettle, Office of 
Scientific and Engineering Personnel and Education, address be- 
low), 5. Visiting Professorships for Women. Enables a woman 
scientist or engineer to undertake advanced research at a host 
institution. The research must be in a field normally supported 
by NSF, and may be conducted independently or in collaboration 
with others. (Contact: Dr. Margaret Klein, Program Director, NSF 
Visiting Professorships for Women) For all programs: National 
Science Foundation, 1800 G Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20550 

Newberry Library: Fellowships, Support is provided for ex- 
Q change programs, research in residence and writing relevant to 
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the Newberry library collections. The library's holdings consist 
of a general collection on the humanities within Western civiliza* 
tion ftt)m the late Middle Ages to the early twentieth century. 
(Ck)ntact: Committee on Awards, The Newberry Library, 60 West 
Walton St., Chicago, m. 60610) 

Organization of American States: Fellowship Program. For ad- 
vanced study or research in any field, with the exception of the 
medical sciences, with priority given to the studies, research, and 
training necessary for the expansion of man's productivity. (Con- 
tact: Department of Fellowships and Training, OAS, Washington, 
D.C. 2OO06) 

Population Council: Fellowships in the Social Sciences. Fellow- 
ships may be awarded in the fields of population studies (includ- 
ing demography and biostatistics) or for study plans in popula- 
tion in combination with a social science discipline. Awards for 
postdoctoral study are open to scholars to wish to undertake 
training and research with populations specialization. Mid<areer 
study awards are open to scholars with substantial professional 
experience wishing to undertake a specific plan of training and 
study to update and strengthen their professional skills. (Contact: 
The Population Council, One Dag Hammarskjold Plaza, New 
York, N.Y. 10017) 

The Research Corporation: Cottrell Research Grants. Aids aca- 
demic scientists in conducting basic research in the physical 
sciences. Emphasis on support of faculty in early stages of their 
careers and of ^^particularly speculative" work oif established sci- 
entists. Stipend: direct expenses "essential to the prosecution of 
the research proposed." (Have recently ranged f^om $2,500 to 
$40,000). (Contact: The Research Corporation, 6840 East Broadway 
Boulevard, Tucson, Ariz. 85710) 

Resources for the Future: 1. Gilbert F. White Fellowship Pro- 
gram. Intended for young professionals who conduct investiga- 
tions of a social or policy problem in nattu*al resources, energy, 
or the environment. Open to all who have completed the work 
for a doctorate. Stipend: $24,000. 2. The RFF Small Grants Pro- 
gram Awards on issues related to the environment, natural re- 
sources, or energy. Tenure: between two months and two years. 
Stipend: maximum of $30,000. 3. Fellowships in the Natural 
Sciences. Designed to encourage collaboration betiveen nctiiral 
scientists and social scientists in the analysis of resource and 
environmental problems. Open to scientists with five or more 
years of experience. (Contact: Resources for the Future, 1755 
O Bsachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036) 
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The Rockefeller Foi ndation: 1. Fellowships in the Humanities. 
The Fellowships havi aided scholars whose work advances un- 
derstanding of the modem world through clarification of the 
past or direct asse'^sment of the present. For the past several 
years, the fellowships have been offered cs residences at host 
Institutions selected for their potential to promote individual 
scholarship in the humanities* Host institutions include academic 
departments, area studies, and other interdisciplinary programs, 
museums, and other arts and cultural organizations. These insti- 
tutions select scholars to receive Rockefeller Foundation Fellow- 
ship stipends. They encourage interaction between their perma- 
nent experts and the visiting scholars, and they make libraries, 
special collections, and other facilities available in their special- 
ized areas of research. By providing resident fellowsh^s, the 
Foimdation seeks to make outstanding resources accessible to in- 
dividual scholars, to stimulate exchange within and between dis- 
c^lines, and to strengthen emerging areas of inquiry in the hu- 
manities* Information about eligibility is available firom each host 
institution. (For a list of host institutions, contact: The Roucefeller 
FounJation, address below) 2* Fellowships in Agriculture, Popu- 
lation, and Rural Development. Preference is given to young so- 
cial scientists with no experience in international agriculture, 
rural development or population studies. Fellows develop and 
carry out research for two years at developing coimtry universi- 
ties, international agricultural research institutions, etc. Stipend: 
salary of a beginning assirtant professor. (Contact: Joseph M. 
Bookmyer, Manager, Fellorvship Office, address below). 3. Re- 
search Grants for studies changing Gender Roles in Post-Indus- 
trial Societies. To encourage research which can lead to a new 
imderstanding of the inter^relationships of gender with other 
important phenomena in post-industrial societies. Projects may 
exar je the social, legal, economic, psychological, philosophical 
and historical dimensions of the changing status and perception 
of women. Stipend: from $10,000 to $70,000. (Contact: Gender 
Roles Program) For all programs: The Rockefeller Foundation, 
1133 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10036 

The Rotary Foundatioru Grants. Support for teaching at imiver- 
sities in other countries, especially in developing countries. The 
fields taught must have international applications in the general 
areas of economic, political, social or cultural studies. Applicants 
must hold the rank of associate professor or higher, ind must not 
be Rotarians. Stipend: about $10,000. (Contact: The Rotary Foim- 
dation, 1600 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, 111. 60201) 

O Russell Saste Foundation: Postdoctoral Fellowships. Intended 
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for yoimg scholars in the social sciences who have akeady made 
a contribution to research and would benefit from a year in 
which to pursue their research interests full time. Nominations 
accepted only from senior scholars, not from the candidates 
themselves. (Contact: Russell Sage Foundation, 112 East 64th 
Street, New York, NY. 10021) 

School of American Research: Resident Scholar Fellowship Pro- 
gram. For advanced (both pre- and post-doctoral studies in an- 
thropology and related fields, stressing Southwestern studies. Sti- 
pend: housing and $650 per month. (Contact: Resident Scholar 
Program, School of American Research, Box 2188, Santa Te, N.M. 
87501) 

Siffna Xi: The Scientific Research Society: Grants-in Aid of Re- 
search. Research awards are made to individuals in any scientific 
discipline. Preference is given to applicants in the early stages of 
their careers. Stipend: ranging from $100 to $1,000. ((3ontact: 
Sigma Xi: The Scientific Research Society, Committee on Grants- 
in-Aid of Research, 345 Whitney Avenue, New Haven Ct. 06511) 

Alfred P. Sloan Foundation: Sloan Fellowships for Basic Re- 
search. For basic research in the physical sciences, economics and 
certain interdisciplinary fields such as geochemistry, astrophys- 
ics, and n»uroscience. Nominations may be submitted by senior 
scientists who are in a position to identify imusually prominent 
younger colleagues. Candidates must be members of the regular 
faculty, though in neuroscience advanced postdoctoral fellows 
may also be considered. The upper age limit for candidates is 32. 
Stipend: $25,000. (Contact: Program Administrator, Sloan Fellow- 
ships for Basic Research, Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10011) 

Smithsonian Institution: Fellowships and Grants. Many pro- 
grams including Fellowships and Grants in the history of mathe- 
matics, physical sciences, medicine, and the history of science in 
America (Contact: (Catherine F. Harris, Administrative Officer, 
Office of Fellowships and Grants, The Smithsonian Institution, 
955 L'Enfant Plaza, Room 3300, Washington, D.C. 20560) 

Social Science Research Council: 1. Postdoctoral Grants for 
International Research. Research in one country, comparative 
research between countries in one area, and comparative 
research between areas. Current area programs: Africa, all 
regions of Asia, and Latin America. 2. Fellowships in Internation- 
al Security. Postdoctoral scholars from the physcial and biological 
^ sciences as well as from the social and behavioral sciences are 
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eligible* 3. Fellowships in Russian and Soidet Studies* Provides 
three years of summer support and one semester free of teaching 
for scholars in the first three years of an academic appointment. 
4. Research Fellowships in Foreign Policy Studies* Supports re- 
search on U.S. foreign policy-making processes that goes beyond 
the conventional focus on the foreign policy and national security 
agencies of the U.S. federal executive. (Contact: Social Science 
Research Council, Fellowships and Grants, 605 Third Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10158) 

The Spencer Foundation: 1* Various programs for research in 
education. (Contact: The Spencer Foundation, 875 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, 111. 60611) 2. Jimior Fellowship Program for recent 
recipients of the Ph.D., sponsored by the National Academy of 
Education. (Contact: Gail Kellqr, Spencer Fellowship Program, 
National Academy of Education, Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University, 108 Longfellow HalL Cambridge, Mass. 
02138) 

Stanford Humanities Center. External Faculty Fellowships. For 
both juniors and seniors to epend a year at the Center. Seniors 
env^uraged to arrange other financial support. (Contact: Stanford 
Humamties Center, Mariposa House, Stanford University, Stan- 
ford, Calif. 94305) 

The Tinker Foundation: Tinker Postdoctoral Fellowships and 
Tinker Field Research Grants. For research in the social sciences, 
marine sciences, and international relations which contributes to 
better understanding among the peoples of North America, Latin 
America, and Iberia. Postdoctoral Fellowships are ppen to schol- 
ars who have completed their doctoral studies no less than three 
years and no more than ten years prior to the time of application. 
Candidates are required to affiliate themselves for the duration of 
the Fellowship with an institution other than their home univer- 
sity. Stipend: $25,000. (Contact: The Tinker Foundation, 55 East 
50th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022) 

The TH^entieth Century Fund: Research Awards. Commissioned 
research projects on topics of interest with public policy recom- 
mendations, including domestic policies, politics, and economics^ 
urban problems and social issues; communication, science, and 
technology; U.S. policy in the Internationa' arena. Stipend: aU 
reasonable costs (Contact: Assistant Director for Research, The 
Twentieth Century Fund, 41 East 70th Street, New York, N.Y. 
10021) 

^ UCLA Institute of American Cultures: Fellowship Awards for 
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both recent Ph.D. recipients and senior scholars for American 
Indian, Asian American, Chicano, and Airo-American studies. 
(Contact: UCLA/Institute of American Cultures, University ci 
California, Los Angdes, CampbeSi Hall, Los Angdes, Calif. 90024) 

Virginia Center for the Humanities: The Center supports indi- 
vidual and collaborative residendes to assist scholars and teach- 
ers; library, museum and media professionals; and dtizens work- 
ing in the humanities to interpret modem sodety and to improve 
the quality of public discourse. Stipends range up to $3,000 per 
mouth; residendes available for one month to one year. (Contact: 
David Wyatt, Virginia Foundation for the Humanities, 1939 Ivy 
Road, Charlottesville, Va. 22903) 

Ludwig Vogelstein Foundation: Grants will support original 
projects in the arts and humanities of individuals who do not 
have access to other sources of support. Stipend: average of 
$3,000; maximum of $5,000* (Contact: Douglas Blair Tumbaugh, 
Treasurer, Ludwig Vogelstein Foundation, Inc. Box 537, New 
York, N.Y. 10013) 

WaJker Art Center: Scholars-in-Residence. To give scholars the 
qpportunity to work directly with visual and performing artists 
in the context of a museum. Fellows will spend at least 50 per- 
cent of their time at the museum working with the curators and 
program directors on special projects related to the Walker Art 
Center programs* The balance of the scholar's time will be spent 
pursuing his or her own research at the University of Minnesota, 
where office space and access to the specialized libraries will be 
provided. (Contact: Office of the Director, Walker Arts Center, 
Vineland Place, Minneapolis, Minn. 55403) 

Wang Institutr '>f Graduate Studies: Chinese Studies Fdlow- 
ships Full-time research relating to any period of Chinese Studies. 
Preference wiU be given to applications in the hvunanities and 
social sdences. (Contact: Wang Institute of Graduate Studies, Fd- 
lowship Program in Chinese Studies, Tyng Road, Tyngsboro, 
Mass. 01879) 

Weizman Institute of Science: Postdoctoral Fellowships: The 
Feinberg School of the Weizman Institute offers about 20 one- 
year postdoctoral fellowships per year in all areas of research in 
which the Weizman Institute is engaged The fellowships are 
open to dtizens of all countries. (Contact: Dorothy Schriver, Pro- 
gram Director, Feinberg Graduate School, Weizman Institute of 
Sdence, Box 26, Rehovot 76100, Israel) 

. Wesleyan University Center for the Humanities; Mellon Post- 
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doctoral Fellowships. The purpose is to promote interdisciplinary 
interest among younger humanists, to direct their attention to 
problems of pedagogy on the undergraduate level, and to asso- 
ciate them with a distinguished teaching and research faculty in 
their immediate postgraduate years. Open to scholars in any field 
of humanistic inquiry who have received their Ph.D. degrees 
within the past three years. Preparation of one cc^irse is 
required; otherwise time is free. Residence in Middletown re- 
quired. Stipend: $18,000. (Contact: The Director, The Center for 
the Humanities, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 06457) 

Woodrow Wilson International Center for Scholars: The Center 
awards fellowships in one broadly defined category: Hisiory, Cul- 
ture and Society, and five more focused programs: American 
Society and Politics, Kennan Institute for Advanced Russian Stud- 
ies, Latin American Program, International Security Studies Pro- 
gram, and East Asia Program^ Academic participants must be at 
the postdoctoral level, and normally will have published a major 
work beyond the Ph.D. dissertation. The Center provides no 
laboratory facilities, but welcomes applicatioM fix)m scientists, 
particularly those writing on philosophical or social issues in 
science and technology. Fellows will be in residence at the Center 
for appointments of 4 to 12 months and they must devote fiill 
time to the major research project proposed in the application. 
Stipend: equal to the fellow's income for the previous year. (Con- 
tact: Woodrow Wilson International Center for Scholars, Smith- 
sonian Institution Building, Washington, B.C. 20560) 

Carter Woodson Institute for Afro-American and African Stud- 
ies at the University ofVir^nia: For completion of research in 
progress in the humanities and social sciences on Africa, Afri- 
cans, and peoples of African descent. Stipend: $10,000 (predoctor- 
al); ($20,000 postdoctoral). (Contact: William E. Jackson, Associate 
Director for Research, Carter G. Woodson Institute for Afro- 
American and African Studies, The University of Virginia, 1512 
Jeffferson Park Avenue, Charlottesville, Va. 22903) 
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NEA Policy Statements 
on Higher Education 



In higher education, as in all education, the mid'1980s have 
been a time of reform ferment. In 1986, a special seven-person 
Advisory Group to the NEA Executive Committee on Reform in 
Higher Education reviewed basic NEA policies in light of the ques- 
tions and concerns raised by the higfwr education reform move- 
ment The report of this special panel was mailed to all NEA 
members in higher education as a special issue of the NEA Higher 
Education Advocate (datedjanxiary 30, 1987), 

The Advisory Group report covers 14 different reform issues: 
curriculum reform, student assessment, academic and intellectual 
freedom, access to higher education, faculty governance, evalua- 
tion of faculty, research, school-college partnerships, teacher edu- 
cation reform, professional compensation, graduate and profes- 
sional education, accreditation, vocational education, and the 
exploitation of student athletes. In addition, the NEA Standing 
Committee on Higher Education developed a report on part-time, 
temporary, and nontenure track faculty appointments. 

Besides the specific statements adopted in 1987, NEA positions 
in higher education are established by Resolutions (expressions of 
the Association's goals), by its legislative program, and by New 
Business C^specijic in nature and terminal in application'^ adopt- 
ed annually by delegates to the NEA Representative Assembly, 
Following is a summary of policies that relate to higher education, 

NEA Resolutions Related to Higher Education 

Note: Rgures in parentheses after each resolution represent the 
years when the resolution was first adopted and last amended or 
reviewed^ 

A. General 

Higher Education (G-7/ 

The National Education Association supports higher education 
Q n essential part of the education process. The Association 
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believes that postsecondary education serves an invaluable func- 
tion for intellectual development, for research and scholarship, 
for career preparation, and for preparation for life. The Associa- 
tion supports access to collegiate programs for all <}ualified stu- 
dents without regard to age, sex, race, military registration sta- 
tus, or ability to pay. The Association further supports fidly 
funded, guaranteed student loan programs. 

The Association believes that dear admission and graduation 
standards, careftd student counseling, tutorial and other support 
services, active participation of students in th^ own learning, 
and a thoughtfully articulated curriculum can significantly help 
increase the number of students successfully completing their 
degrees. (80, 66) 



B* National Issues 

Federal Hnandal Support for Education (A-9) 

The National Education Association believes that the federal 
government has a legitimate and proper concern and responsibil- 
ity for the (juality of public education provided to its citizens that 
arise jfrom the needs of our national social, economic and political 
system* The Association asserts that a major federal role is to 
ensure equality of educational opportunity for alL . . • The Associ- 
ation will continually seek federal support for the whole of pub- 
lic elementary, secondary, and postsecondary education. . . . 

The Association si^pOTts federal funding for postsecondary 
education, including— 

a. Programs of institutional, scholar, and student support 

b. Grants to support vital research functions 

c. Student financial assistance to assure access and choice for 
all qualified students who wish to pursue postsecondary educa- 
tion, regardless of personal financial means 

d. Support of historically Black colleges and developing insti- 
tutions. ... (83, 86) 



Hl^er Education Research and Study Grants (B-2) 

The National Education Association believes that both the gov- 
ernmental and private sectors should provide research and study 
grants to higher education faculties in all academic areas. Such 
grants should be awarded on the basfs of merit without discrimi- 
nation. The dissenoination of grants should not be used to influ- 
ence tmiversity decisions and policies. 

The Association believes that the process of study and ore- 
search grants provided should influence neither undergraduate 
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nor graduate curriculums mitil such time as the research is com- 
pleted and systematically integrated into the curriculums. 

The Association further believes that academic freedom ap* 
plies to research and the dissemination of research results. (85) 

Evaluation and Promotion In Higher Education (B-3) 

The National Education Association affirms the importance of 
teaching in institudons of higher education and believes, there- 
fore, that research and publication ought not to be the only 
criteria on which higher education faculty are evaluated and/or 
promoted 

The Association further believes that its higher education 
members must be allowed to determine through the -x)llective 
bargaining process the methods by which they are eval^ced and 
promoted (86) 

Need*Bas2d Funding in Higher Education (&4) 

The National Education Association believes that funding 
based only on enrollment discourages long*range planning and 
constrains the ability of colleges, conmiunity colleges, and uni- 
versities to offer high-quality education. The Association sup- 
ports funding programs in higher education based on student 
need and enrollment. (86) 

Rural Education (A-19) 

The National Education Association supports a strong rural 
educational system and the preservation of the community infra- 
structure in rural America. 

The Association and its affiliates should encourage institutions 
of higher education and state agencies to promote training of 
personnel that will reflect the special needs and problems of 
rural schools. (76, 85) 

American Indian/Ala&ka Native Education (B-6) 

The National Education Association recognizes that the com- 
plex and diverse needs of American Indian/Alaska Native chil- 
dren require the direct involvement of parents. Native educators, 
tribal leaders, and other Native groups in developing programs 

that preserve the rich heritage of their cultures 

The Association support^* orograms that provide for— 
• Opportimities for higher td"cation for all American Indian/ 
Alaska Native students through direct governmental assis- 
tance in graduate and imdergraduate programs. 
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• American Indian/Alaska Native involvement in developing 
multicultural learning centers at higher education institu- 
tions. (76, 86) 

Chlcano-Hlspano Education (B-7) 

The National Education Association recognizes that the com- 
plex and diverse needs of Chicano-Hispano children require the 
direct involvement of Chicano-Hispano educators, parents, and 
communify leaders in developing programs that meet the cultur- 
al, language, and learning characteristics of these children. 

The Association supports efforts that provide for— 

• Federal and state programs establishing educational oppor- 
tunities for Chicano-Hispano children. 

• Federal and stale grants and scholarships that will facilitate 
the entry of Chicano-Hispano students into the teaching pro- 
fession. (72, 87) 

Black Higher Education Institutions (1-5) 

The National Education Associatfon recognizes that historically 
Black institutions of higher education have played a vital role in 
helping Americans in their efforts toward building a truly plu- 
ralistic society. 

The Association urges its affiliates to be in the forefront of all 
efforts that seek to support, maintain, and promote these invalu- 
able institutions, their programs, and their full participation in 
the mainstream of education. (80, 86) 

C. (kunpus Issues 
Credit*Hour Evaluation (&8) 

The National Education Association believes that the different 
methods of assigning credit hours as used by the nation's colleges 
and universities often cause difficulties in the evaluation of tran- 
scripts. The Association therefore urges the nation's colleges and 
universities to develop, in cooperation with the Association, a 
uniform formula to evaluate credit hours. (77, 86) 

Misuse of Part-Time Faculty (F-15) 

The National Education Association believes that part-time fac- 
ulty should be employed only when an educational program 
requires specialized training or expertise not available in the fiill- 
time fdcully and when the need for such training and expertise 
does not justify more than half-time employment. Part-time fao- 
^ ulty should receive the same salary and fringe benefits as full- 
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time faculty prorated according to the work load The Associa- 
tion also believes that part-time faculty should not be employed 
for the primary purpose of reducing instructional budgets or for 
the purpose of reducing the number of full-time faculty posi- 
tions. (76, 86) 

D. Teadher Preparation 

Teacher Preparation Programs: Entry (I>7) 

The National Education Association believes that its affiliates 
should continue to improve standards for entrance into the teach- 
ing profession by working cooperatively with teadier training 
institutions and their professional organizations. Requirements 
for entry to college of education programs should be rigorous yet 
flexible enough to allow adnuttance to those who demonstrate 
potential for effective practice. Admission to any program should 
be based on multiple considerations, such as recommendations of 
faculty Qiberal arts and education), grade-point average, personal 
interviews, and recommendations of persons in rdated fields. 
The selection process shall be a continuous and integral part of 
the candidate's educational program. Such process shall be 
nondiscriminatory. 

The Association urges appropriate state agencies to inform 
teacher preparation institutions of projected needs by certifica- 
tion areas. Teacher preparation institutions should coimsel and 
prepare prospective teadiers in numbers consistent with project- 
ed needs. (70, 87) 

Teacher Preparation Programs! Content and Evaluation 



The National Education Association believes that a sound 
teacher preparation program must be equitably funded and 



• Involve practicing, licens6xl preschool through adult educa- 
tion teachers in the design, implementation, evaluation, and 
systematic change of the program. 

• Involve students preparing to teach in the e*;aluation and 
improvement of die standards of the program. 

• Involve teacher educators who are licensed and experienced 
in their instructional areas and demonstrate practical 
knowledge of schools and classroom teadiing. 

• Include a policy of affirmative recruitment. 

^ Indude tests, reports, student teaching, and other measures 
of performance designed to assess progress in acquiring the 
knowledge and skills necessary for effective teaching. 



(D-8) 



must— 
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• Include retjuired courfies in the Uberal arts, subject or 
grade-level specialty, reading, research or information 
skills, and professional studies that include l€3ming theo- 
ries, curriculum design and teaching techniques, 

• Include training in student assessment, classroom manage- 
ment, discipline, group processes, the dynamics of inter- 
group communications, man growth and development, 
the changing role of the family, exceptional behaviors, and 
human relations* 

• Include a variety of field experiences throughout the prepa- 
ration program culminating in a j^racticum. (70, 87) 

Teacher Preparation Programs: Student l^dblng (D-9) 

The National Education Association believeo that student 
teachers should be provided with legal statu i and liability 
protection* 

The Association urges its affiliates to formulate standards for 
school systems thi:t receive student teachers, including guidelines 
for cooperating teachers and college coordination of student 
teachers. Supervising or cooperating teachers in a student teacher 
program should have reduced teaching loads and be given a 
minimnnr . established compensation. The recommendation of the 
siq)ervising or cooperating classroom teachers in such a program 
shall weigh heavily in the final decision regarding readiness to 
enter the teaching profession. (70, 86) 

Teadier Preparation Programsi Profenalonal Participation 

(D-10) 

The National Education Association believes that its affiliates 
should take immediate steps to become involved in college and 
university committees that control teacher education programs. 
To I 'lis end, the affiliates should— 

• Support indusicn of instruction in scl.ool law and in the 
values, ethics, responsibilities, and structure of professional 
teacher organizations. 

• Encouraic{e students tojoin the Association. 

• Reconmiend that advisors of thp \ Student Program be 
Association members. 

• Support regulations that would place credentialed educators 
with teaching experience in decision-making roles in de- 
pax lu. :nts of education. 

• Share in the responsibility for practicum experierce with 
the public schools and the institutions that prepare teachers. 
(70,85) 
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Vocational Education (020) 

The National Education Association believes that preparation 
of students for vocations and productive jobs should be a respon- 
sibility of secondary and higher education. Educational programs 
that assure equal opportunity for occupational development and 
encourage students to consider nontraditional vocations should 
be developed for all students. A continuing comprehensive pro- 
gcom for training, retraining, advancement, and promotion 
should be provided for students who have completed minimal 
state attendance requirements. 

The Association supports vocational and technical education as 
a major component of education. To be effective, vocational and 
technical education should be preceded by career awareness and 
exploration programs. These exploratory courses should be coor- 
dinated with traditionally academic courses and existing industri- 
al and practical arts education courses. (76, 86) 

Technology in the Educational Process (B-17) 

The National Education Association recognizes the advance- 
ment and application of instructional technology and high-tech- 
nology devices and materials that provide new opportimities for 
developing skills, furthering resea* ,n, and expanding knowledge 
in our society. 

The Association believes that— 

• Teacher preparation in instructional technology must begin 
in college and university programs and extend tlirough con- 
tinuing opportunities for professional development. . . . (81, 



The NEA Legislative Program for the 100th Congress: 
Specific Provisions for Postsecondary Education 

First Her: NEA Priority Legislative Initiatives 

L Increased Federal Funding for Education 

NEA . . . supports federal funding for postsecondary education, 
including programs of institutional, scholar, and student support; 
grants to support vital research functions; student financial assis- 
tance to a 5ure access and choice for all qualified students who 
wish to pursue postsecondary education regardless of personal 
financial means; and support for the historically Black colleges 
Q ind developing institutions. 
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n« CkyDective Bargaining 

NEA supports a federal statue that would guarantee meaning- 
ful collective bargaining rights to the employees of public 
schools, colleges, and universities. This statute should allow for 
the continued operation of state statutes that meet federally es- 
tablished mi nimu m standards and should assure that college and 
university faculty are not excluded from coverage because of 
their participation in a faculty senate or other system of institu- 
tional governance. 

NEA objectives can best be achieved by a federal collective 
bargaining statute that is based on the power of Congress to 
regulate interstate commerce, and the February 1985 decision of 
the United States Supreme Court in Garcia v. San Antonio Metro- 
politan Transit Authority indicates that this type of statute would 
be constitutional. The focus of the NEA's legislative effort should 
be to secure Congressional action imder the Commerce Power 
although other relevant sources of Congressional power-indud 
ing the Spending Power-should not be ignored. 

NEA's commitment to securing a federal collective bargaining 
statute for the employees of public schools and colleges and uni- 
versities remains constant. The Action Ian for collective bar- 
gaining in support of the commitment will be reassessed on a 
continuing basis. 



Second Tier: Current Priority Congressional Issues 
Postsecondaiy Education 

NEA supports— 

• Federal programs which enhance effectiveness of and 
advance excellence in two- and four-year postsecondary 
education institutions. 

• Development of the nation's intellectual capital. 

• Develcnment and retention, through programs including 
scholarships and loan forgiveness, of future teachers for the 
pursuit of excellence in our nation's schools and postsecon- 
dary institutions. 

• Promotion of research and the development of knowledge. 

• Preservation of Institutional vitality. 

• Assurance ofequality of educational opportunity. 

• Assurance of equal treatment for two- and four-year 
institutions. 

• Assurance of the welfare, economic security, and profes- 
sional development of all postsecondary members. 
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New Higher Education Business Adopted 
By the 1987 NEA Representative Assembly 

Aoqjulred Immune Deficiency Syndrome (AIDS) Education 

The NEA recognizes the responsibility of schools to respond to 
the crisis of Acquired Immune Deficiency Syndrome (AIDS)/ 
sexually transmitted diseases in today's society. 

The NEA urges the establishment of comprehensive AIDS/ 
sexually transmitted disease prevention programs in schools, col- 
leges, and universities during the 1987-88 school year. These pro- 
grams must include education about prevention options, includ- 
ing abstinence and medically accepted protective devices. 

These programs should be developed at the local level by 
educators, administrators, parents and community 
representatives. 

Only properly certified personnel may present materials rela- 
tive to AIDS/sexually transmitted diseases. The persons who pre- 
sent such materials shall receive in-depth training in those 
materials. 

Funding for the National Foundation for the Improvement 
of Education 

The National Education Association shall allocate $1 of dues 
per member for each of five years for the purpose of increasing 
the fimding level of the National Foundation for the Improve- 
ment of Education (NFDB). The money is to be placed in the 
NFIE's Endourment Fund each of the five years. This allocation 
shall begin during the 1988-89 membership ym*. 

Revirion of Training Cknnponents 

The 1987 Representative ' Tsemb2y dir^ ' ihe NEA to begin re- 
vising all training com** • so that thej* are sensitive to educa- 
tional support personii ,gher educsxtion issues. First priori- 
ty should be given to L ng Behavio^^ Modules I, U, and m. 
These three components aujl be completet no later than January 
1, 1988, and all others by January 1, 198s. 7 ^^ NEA will discon- 
tinue the use of existing materials as soon as replacements are 
available. 

Peace Corps 

The NEA shall monitor the development of any proposal re- 
garding the institutionalization of the Peace Corp3 through the 
establishment of its organization on college campuses^ as a paral- 
lel option to the Reserve Officers Training Ctorps (ROTC) model. 
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Data on Hl|^er Education Contracts 

The NBA Representative Assembly directs the NEA leadership 
to make all reasonable efforts to collect each higher education 
contract and the necessary data to update the NEA Research 
Computer Network (RCN) database on an annual basis. The NEA 
executive director will report to the NEA Board of Directors by 
its September meeting on progress in i^xlating the database. 

Publication of Information on Effects of Military Spending 

NEA will publicize on an ongoing basis in iVEA Aftw, NEA 
Today, ESP Prjgress and Higher Education Advocate the effects of 
military q)ending, including the research, development, and de- 
ployment of the Strategic Defense Initiative, on federal funding 
for education. 



NOTE: Copies of the special Advocate, the "Report and Recommenda- 
tions on Part-Time, Temporary, and Nontenure Track Faculty," and of 
the full text of NEA policies adopted by the Representative Assembly, 
which appears in the booklet Resolutions^ Legislative Program and New 
Business: 1986-87 are available from NEA at 1201 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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The Standing Committee 
on Higher Education 



The NEA Standing Committee on Higher Education deliberates 
upon, prepare^^ and presents to appropriate NEA policymaking 
bodies recommei^dations on existing or proposed Association poU- 
cy related to higher education. The committee works for the full 
integration of higher education into the program of the Associa- 
tion and transmits to the NEA president and executive director 
rele\^ant data for planning purposes. 

Standing €k>mmittee on Higher Education; 
Membersliip5 September 1987 

James M. Davenport, chairperson 
Washtenaw Community College, Michigan 

Bjnron W. Bender, University of Hawaii-Manoa 

Betty J. Cunningham, elementary representative 
Richland County Pidblic Schools, South Carolina 

Dr. Elizabeth Friot, Metropolitan State College, Colorado 

Patricia A. Gozemba 

Salem State College, Massachusetts 

David A Jerde, St. Cloud State University, Minnesota 

Alba N. Lebron de Ayala 
University of Puerto Rico 

Priscilla R. McGuire, secondary representative 
Colebrook Education Association, New Hampshire 

T.Jean Peters, Mt. Hood Community College, Oregon 

VirginiaAnn Shadwick, Sai: Francisco State University, California 

Gerald W. Waldrop, Gadsden State Junior College, Alabama 

Roy C. Weatherford, University of South Florida 

Martha Stergios, California, student representative 

Staff Liaison Kristeen Hanselman, Manager 
Gene Bledsoe, Coordinator 
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Summary t 1986-87 Report of the Standing Committee on 
Higlier Education 

The Standing Committee on Higher Education addressed four 
charges during 1986-87: 

• to submit recommendations on the theme, format, and 
speakers for the 1987 NEA Higher Education Conference 
and for the meeting of those local presidents at the 
conference. 

• to reconunond ways to enhance NEA's image in the higher 
education conununity. 

• to develop policy on the use of part-time faculty. 

• to reconunend strategies for working with other organiza- 
tions to discourage and eliminate the exploitation of student 
athletes. 

In response to the first charge, the committee made several 
recommendations concerning the Higher Education Conference: 

• that the theme be Reform in Higher Education. 

• that the conference program feature panel discussions of 
the policy statements on reform of higher education devel- 
oped by the Higher Education Advisory Group to the NEA 
Executive Conmnttee. 

• that President Mary Hatwood Futrell be invited to present 
the keynote acdress. 

• that a budget hearing be considered as part of the confer- 
ence program. 

The conmiittee was delegated responsibility for continuing the 
Advisory Group's work on reform in higher education, i.e., ap- 
proving suggested changes in, and additions to, the 14 policy 
statements drafted by the Advisory Group. The policy stateme^^ts 
were approved by the NEA Executive Committee and published 
in the January 30, 1987 issue of the JMEA Higher Education 
Advocate. 

In response to its second charge regarding enhancement of 
NEA's image in higher education, the committee helped to estab- 
lish the National Count 1 for Higher Education (NCHE) to involve 
higher education faculty and academic staff, especially elected 
local officers, more directly in NEA governance, and to facilitate 
the delivery of service to those units. 

Aware fliat NEA*s image is enhanced by high quality publica- 
tions, the conmiittee is gratified that its reconunendation to re- 
tain a stair editor for higher education publications has been 
accepted. Data collection, analysis, and distribution are also major 
ways of enhancing NEA*s image in higher education. The Com- 
^ mittee commends NEA Research for its efforts in this area. 
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At its final meeting of the year, the committee approved a 
report on part-time and temporary faculty, thus fulfilling its 
third charge. 

In response to its fourth charge, the committee established a 
subcommittee to review the activities of NEA and other organiza- 
tions regarding the exploitation of student athletes. The subcom- 
mittee planned to stibmit its report to President Futrell by July 1. 

For 1987-88, the Standing Committee recommends that its 
charges be as follows: 

• to make recommendations regarding the theme, format and 
spealiers for the Higher Education Conference and the meet- 
ing of local presidents at the conference. 

• to continue developing NEA policy regarding the reform of 
higher education, especially in the area of vocational/occu- 
pational education in conjimction with other appropriate 
committees. 

• to develop a policy handbook on the treatment of part-time 
and temporary faculty. 

• to advise on developing membership recruitment materials 
for educational support personnel in higher education. 

• to develop guidelines on sexual harassment in higher 
education. 

The conmiittee also recommends: 

• the convening of a special group to review and update the 
NEA Higher Education Legislative Agenda. 

• a special study by NEA Research of part-time faculty in 
NEA higher education units. 

• a comprehensive review of the retirement plans of 
educators. 
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The NEA Higher 
Education Jou^ 



Publifihed se miannually , Thoughi & Action is the National Edu- 
cation Assodation's journal of higher education* With editorial 
responsibility residing in a Review Panel of working faculty 
from across the nation, Thought & Action publishes articles that 
^^resent the kind of intelligent dialogue (more accurately polylo- 
gue) the unsettles presuppositions, shakes loose comfortable as- 
sumptions, and generates responsible thought and action." The 
journal welcomes submissions on higher education topics as well 
as nomimtions for positions on the Review Panel. 

nxniglit 6» Action Review Panel: 1987-1988 

Angel Amy-Moreno 
Department of Social Sciences 
Roxbury Community College 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Belinda A* Aq[uino 

Department of Political Science and Center for Philippine Studies 
University of Hawaii at Manoa 
Honolulu, Hawaii 

William Crist . 
Department of Economics 
California State University, Stanxflleus 
Turlock, California 

Arl3rn Diamond 
Department of EngUsh 
University of Massaclusette 
Amherst, Massachusetts 

Carol Gaede 

Department of Speech Communicab'ons and Theater Arts 
Moorhead State University 
Moorhead, Minnesota 

The address for article submissions and Review Panel nominations is: 
niou^t and Action, NEA Communications, 1201 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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Grant Programs 
ofNFIE 



The National Foundation for the Improvement of Education 
(NFIE) was created in 1969 by the National Education Association 
as a 501(cX3), nonprofit, tax-exempt, educational and charitable 
foimdatioiL Its chartered mission: *Ho improve the quality of 
education available to citizens of the United States and other 
countriep." 

In 1985 NFEB redesigned its focus to better fulfUl its mission by 
becoming a grant-giving foimdation. It was also in this year that 
NEA voted to endow the Foundation and to launch Operation 
Rescue, its national dropout prevention program. In 1987, the 
NEA's Representative Assembly voted to set aside $1 per mem- 
ber each year for the next five years to create a $13 million 
endowment for the fund. 

NFBB now operates several grants programs of interest to 
higher education and other members of the NEA. Higher educa- 
tion members are eligible to apply for each of the following: 

• Operation Rescue, Deadline: March 15, 1988. Amount: 
$50,000 total for up to two years. 

Local associations may apply, whether that association is a 
higher education or K-12 affiliate. The focus is on action-oriented 
dropout prevention programs, primarily for K-12 students, but 
may involve substantial effort of higher education affiliate work- 
ing with K-12 teachers and students. 

• Carr Grants Prc<jgm.7i-Deadline: February 1, 1988. Amount: 
up to $2,500 for o^e year. 

Individual members^ local Associations^ and educators from 
other countries who are members of the World Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teaching Profession may apply. The focus is 
on projects in international understanding, global education, or 
world peace. 
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• Hilda Maehling Fellowship Pnogmm-Deadline: December 1, 
1988. Amount: up to $4,000 for one year. 

Individual members, teams of members, and local Associations 
may apply. The focus is on professional development activities 
that increase members* capabilities to meet the educational needs 
of students or to engage in professional organization activities. 

• Christa McAulijfe Institute far Educational Pioneerinfi-Deadr 
line: February 1, 1988. 

Teams of educators actively engaged in teaching students in 
pre-kindergarten through post-secondary levels may apply to at- 
tend a summer conference exemplifying the best qualities of 
Christa McAuliffe. Aspiring teachers vidll participate in the 
teams. This year's theme is: Preparing All Students for the 21st 
Century: Creative Uses of Technology, 



Further information on each grant program is available from 
NFTE by telephone (202-822-7840) or by letter to NFIS, 1201 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington D.C. 20036. 
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NEA Membership 
and Benefits 



The National Education Association, with a membership of 
nearly 1.9 million and the experience of 130 years of educational 
advocacy, is the largest and oldest college and university faculty 
organization in the United States. NEA represents faculty and 
support staff interests on campus, in state legislatures, and in 
Washington, D.C., working to safeguard intellectual freedom, 
tenure, the right to a voice in academic governance, and profes- 
sional integrity. 

On campus, NEA offers professional advice and assistance on a 
wide variety of key issues: governance, professional rights and 
reqwnsibilities, academic freedom, salary and benefit levels, pen- 
sion reform, grievance procedures, and political action and 
lobb3dng. 

Where collegiality and conciliation have failed to promote fac- 
ulty and staff interests, collective bargaining may be the most 
appropriate method to resolve problems. NEA represents mora 
higher education faculty and staff at more institutions through 
collective bargaining than any other organization. 

All over the United States, NEA professional staff help local 
members negotiate and administer collective bargaining agree- 
ments. Where appropriate, staff negotiate contracts. Elsewhere, 
they train and advise negotiators. In all situations, elected leaders 
and members of local imits deterniine the role staff need to play. 

Where collective bargaining is not an option, NEA political 
influence helps win increased funding and strengthen faculty 
rights. In the 1984 elections, the NEA Political Action Committee 
(NEA-PAC) contributed over $2.4 million to support pro^uca- 
tion candidates for federal office. No other professional or labor 
organization contributed as much. 

On Capitol Hill in Washington, D.C., NEA lobb)asts work for 
increased research and program funding, more flexible grant 
and loan policies, and increased student aid and faculty salary 
funding. At the state level, NEA state affiliates are often the most 
«Atent statewide lobbying force. 
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NEA is equally active in the courts. As a result of NEA litiga- 
tion, in fact, tenure is now viewed as a property right protected 
by the 14th Amendment. 

The Association's current Legal Services Program protects 
members subject to dismissal or severe sanction and provides 
legal advice on other issues. NEA higher education members are 
automatically enrolled, at no extra cost, in a professional liability 
insurance program that makes up to $1 million available in cases 
arising from the performance of professional duties. 

NEA also offers a wide variety of research services to state and 
local affiliates through the NEA Research Computer Network 
(RCN). This database includes the latest information on faculty 
compensation and education finances. NEA provides members 
with a wide range of professional services. Higher education 
members, for instance, automatically receive three publications: 
the Thought and Action journal, the NEA Higher Education Advo- 
cate newsletter, and the NEA Higher Education Almanac. 

Each spring, NEA sponsors a National Conference on Higher 
Education that brings NEA members together with national edu- 
cational and political leaders to discuss the cutting-edge issues 
confronting colleges and imiversities. 

NEA's higher education members may enroll in a wide range 
of programs available through NEA Spe< ' 1 Services. Available at 
special discoimted rates are such items as life insurance (term 
insurance providing up to $200,00C coverage), special insurance 
programs induding DUES-TAB (free life and accidental death and 
dismemberment insurance for NEA members), MemberCare 
health insurance (including in-hospital, supplemental major med- 
ical, Medicare supplement, and excess major medical insurance), 
accidental death and dismemberment insurance, homeowners 
insurance, and long-term disability insurance. 

Other NEA financial services include tax-deferred annuities, a 
credit plan that permits loans of up to $7,500 by mail, and a gold 
MasterCard. NEA also offers a discount program that includes 
Literary Guild Book (3ub membership, a pharnacy service, 
Hertz car rentals, a magazine subscription service, and a travel 
program. Free NEA consumer publications offer information on 
a variety of topics. Not all services may be available in all states. 

Educators may join NEA through a number of membership 
categories: 

• Active: Open to any person who is engaged in or who is on 
a limited leave of absence from professional education work. 
^ Dues are $75 per year* 
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• Educational Support: Open to any employee of a college or 
university who is not eligible for active membership. Dues are 
$37.50 per year. 

• Retired: Open to any retired employee of a college or uni- 
versity. Dues are $10 per year for those retiring after September 
1, 1973 and $2 per year for those retiring before that date. Cur- 
rently active members may obtain a lifetime membership in 
NEA-Retired for a one-time dues paymeni of $100. This entitles 
the member to additional benefits, including an extensive pro- 
gram of retirement planning, and guarantees membership after 
retirement. 

• Reserve: Open to any former Active or Educational Support 
member who is on leave of absence from educational work for at 
least six months, or whose emplojonent status no longer qualifies 
the individual for Active or Educational Support membership. 
Dues are $37.50 for former Active members and $18.75 for for- 
mer Educational Support members. 

• Staff: Open to individuals whose primary employment is 
with the NEA or any of its afffliates. Dues are $37.50 per year. 

• Associate: Open to any person who is interested in advanc- 
ing the cause of public education, but who is not eligible for any 
other class of membership. Such members are not eligible for 
special services programs. Dues are $5.00 per year. 

NEA accepts Active, Educational Support, and Retired mem- 
berships only through affiliates. If no local affiliate is available, or 
if appropriate local membership categories are not available, 
membership applications must be processed through the state 
associations. 

Enrollment materials for Associate, Reserve, or Staff* member- 
ship may be obtained from the National Education Association, 
1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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The National CouncU 
for Higher Education 



The National Council for Higher Education was established in 
1987 as ^Hhe instrument through which higher education members 
of the National Education Association utilize their individual and 
collective power to accomplish the following specific objectives: cu 
IdeuHjy atid focus the interests and concerns ofNEA higher educa- 
tion members and affiliates; h. Speak with a common voice on 
matters ajjecting higher education; c. Promote the NEA as the rep- 
resentative organization of choice for higher education; d, Depslop 
ad increase attention within NEA to the issues of concern to high- 
er education and to NEA higher education memt rs; e. Improve the 
structure of the N^jA in order to ensure thefv • nd elective par- 
ticipation of all \igher education members cj the Association; f 
Devebp programs within the NEA to address the problems faced 
by higher education members; g. Assure the devebpment and de- 
livery ofapprc ) training for NEA higher education membei s 
and for the leaut.s of NEA higher education affilio^-^, h. Identify 
and support candidates for NEA offices who will actively work for 
the implementation ofNCHE programs and positions, ..." 

NCHE Officers for 1987-1988 

President: James Davenport, Mich. (2-year term) 

Vice President: Carol Gaede, Minn. (2-year term) 

Secretary/Treasurer: Roger Knutsen, Wash. (1-year term) 

Executive Committee: Arlyn Diamond, Mass. (2-year term) 

Diana Estey, Maine (1-year term) 

Gloria J. Green-FJdley, D.C. (2-year term) 

Frank Olbris, Mass. (1-year term) 

Jean Peters, Ore. (1-year term) 

Any NEA-affiliated organizatiou or member in higher educa- 
tion may join the x^CHE. Dues ai'e $10 per year foi individuals, 
$100 for groups with fewer than 200 members, and $250 for larg- 
er groups. Associate (nonvoting) memberships are $10. Contact: 
Q Roger Knutsen, 11502 S.E. 320th Pi. Auburn, Wash., 98002. 
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NEA Higher Education 
Bargaining Units 



The following list ofNEA higher education collective bargaining 
units is based on a report form developed and published by the 
National Center for the Study of CoUective Bargaining in Higher 
'Education and the Professions. 



Instit ition/System 

Adiitmdack Comm. College, NY 

Adrian College, MI 

Alpena Comm. College, MI 

Antelope Valley College, CA 

Atlantic Comm. College, 

Baker College, MI 

Barstow Comm. College, CA 

Bay de Noc Comm. College, 141 

Beaver County, Comm. College of, PA 

Bellevue Comm. College, WA. 

Bergen Comm. College, NJ 

Big Bead Comm. College, WA 

Blue Mountain Comm. College, OR 

Brevard Comm. College, FL 

Brookdale Comm. College, 

Broome Comm. College, NY 

Broward Comm. College, FL 

Burlington County College, 

Butler County Comm. College, KS 

Butte College, CA 

California State University, CA 

Camden County College, 

Carl Sandburg CoU it 

Cayuga County Comm. College, NY 

Central Comm. College, NE 

Central Michigan University, MI , 

Chabot College, CA 

ChafTey Comm. College, CA 

Chemeketa Conun. College, OR 

Chipola Junior College, FL 

Citrus College, CA 

E± 3-52 



Unit 


Year 


2^Yr. 


/Tof 


Size 


Elected 


4-Yr. 


Campuses 


100 


'65 


2 


1 


56 


75 


4 


1 


50 


65 


2 


1 


251 


86 


2 


1 


109 


68 


2 


1 


40 


78 


2 


1 


75 


79 


2 


1 


46 


73 


2 


1 


54 


73 


2 


1 


250 


72 


2 


1 


245 


68 


2 


1 


50 


75 


2 


1 


72 


75 


2 


1 


225 


81 


2 




186 


71 


2 




208 


79 


2 




285 


81 


2 




105 


70 


2 




81 


71 


2 




123 


78 


2 




19,000 


82 


4 


19 


96 


80 


2 




52 


75 


2 




80 


78 


2 




115 


85 


2 




570 


77 


4 




628 


78 


2 




309 


80 


2 




504 


74 


2 




57 


76 


2 




114 


77 


2 
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Unit Year Z-Yt, #of 
Institution/System Size Elected 4-Yr. Campuses 



Clackamas Comm. College, OR 

dark College, WA..... 

datsqp Comm. College, OR. 

Clinton Comm. College, NY 

Cloud County Comm. College, KS 

Coast Comm. College Dist., Part-time, CA 1,123 

Colorado ConuzL College System, CO 736 79 2 16 

Columbia Basin Comm. College, WA 

Columbia Greene Conun. College, NY 

County College of Morris, 

Cowley County Comm. College, KS 

Cumberland County College, 

Danville Area Comm. College/dassified, IL 

Danville Area College, IL 

''Jaware County Comm. College, PA 

Des Moiues Area Comm. College, lA 

Detroit College of Business, MI 

Detroit, Univ. of, MI 

District of Columbia, Univ. of, DC 

District One Tech. Inst., WI 

Dubuque, Univ. of. Seminary, lA 

Dubuque, Univ. of, lA 

Dutchess County Comm. College, NY 

J^em Iowa Comm. College, Oist. IX, lA 

Edison state College, OH 

Elgin Comm. College/dasdfied, iL 

Endicott College, MA 

Erie Comm. College, NY 

Essex County College, IQ 

Ferris State College, MI 

Finger Lakes, Comm. College of the, NY 

Florida Memorial College, FL 

Florida State Univ. System, FL 6,186 

Fox Valley Tech. Inst., WI 

Fulton-Montgomery Comm. College, NY 

Garden City Comm. College, KS 

Gateway Technical Institute, WI 

Gavilan Comm. College, CA 

Genessee Comm. College, NY 

Glen Oaks Comm. College, MI 

Gogebic Comm. College, MI 

J 53 



360 


75 


2 


65 


74 


2 


47 


75 


2 


55 


78 


2 


45 


70 


2 


1,123 


79 


2 


736 


79 


2 


95 


72 


2 


41 


79 


2 


180 


75 


2 


44 


69 


2 


47 


68 


2 


72 


84 


2 


69 


83 


2 


100 


74 


2 


221 


76 


2 


22 


73 


4 


167 


75 


4 


600 


78 


4 


168 


85 


2 


13 


73 


2 


46 


73 


4 


152 


86 


2 


151 


75 


2 


43 


85 


2 


40 




2 


39 


73 


2 


467 


78 


Z 


168 


68 


2 


500 


73 


4 


124 


78 


2 


40 


79 


4 


6,186 


76 


4 




aa 

DO 


o 


70 


78 


2 


65 


71 


2 


174 


82 


2 


62 


76 


2 


103 


78 


2 


28 


68 


2 


48 


65 


2 
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Institution/System 



Unit Year a-Yr. 



Size Elected 4-Yr. Campuses 



ERLC 



Grays Harbor College, WA 

Green River Comm. College, V/A 

Hartnell Comm. College, CA 

Hawaii, University of, HI 

Hawkeys Inst, of Tech., lA 

Highline Comm. College, WA 

Hillsboro Comm. College, FL 

Hocking Technical College, OH 

Hutchinson Conma. College, KS 

Illinois Eastern Comm. College, IL 

Imperial Valley College, CA 

Independence Comm. College, KS 

Iowa Central Comm. College, lA 

Iowa Lakes Comm. College, lA 

Iowa Western Comm. College, lA 

Jackson Comm. College, MI 

Jefferson Conjn. College, NY 

Jefferson Tech. College, OH 

John A. Logan College, IL 

Johnson Coonty Comm. College, KS 

Kalanmoo Valley Comm. College, MI ... 

Kansas City Comm. College, KS 

Kaskaskia College, IL 

Kaskaskia Comm. College/Classified, IL . 

Keene State College, NH 

Kellogg Conun. College, MI 

Kendall School of Design, MI 

Kem Comm. College. CA 

Kirkwood Comm. College, lA 

Labette Comm. College, KS 

Laboure College, MA 

Lackawanna Jr. College, PA 

Lake Superior State College, MI 

Lakeland Comm. College, OH 

Lakeshore Tech. Inst., WI 

Lane Comm. College, OR 

Lansing Comm. College/ESP, MI 

Lansing Comm. College, MI 

Lehigh Coimty Comm. College, PA 

Lewis and Clark Conun. College, IL 

Long Beach Cit>', CA 



50 


68 


2 


189 


72 


2 


21C 




2 




74 


2 


118 


80 


2 


284 


65 


2 


198 


74 


2 


30 


86 


2 


80 




2 


102 


85 


2 


82 


82 


2 


30 


70 


2 


100 


75 


2 


87 


75 


2 


111 


75 


2 


120 


65 


2 


70 


75 


2 


46 


85 


2 


55 


72 


2 


205 


80 


2 


94 


69 


2 


94 


71 


2 


64 


84 


2 


60 




2 


156 


77 


4 


95 


68 


2 


50 


74 


4 


757 


77 


2 


178 


75 


2 


35 


70 


2 


23 


75 


2 


28 


79 


2 


105 


78 


4 


114 


78 


2 


105 


68 


2 


.'5.92 


74 


2 


100 


77 


2 


900 


68 


2 


70 


70 


2 


72 


79 


2 


298 


79 


2 
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umt 


Year 


^Yr. 


# Of 


Institution/Sv nem 


Size 


Elected 


4-Yr. 


Campuse 




80 


72 


4 


1 




529 


70 


4 


3 




72 


67 


2 


1 




80 


71 


2 


1 




520 




2 


8 




300 


78 


4 


9 




150 


ra 


4 


9 




1,200 


78 


4 


7 




51 


75 


4 


1 




1,600 


76 


2 


15 


MaBsachusettB Comm. College System/Cont'g Ed 


1,800 


86 


2 


15 


Masaachuaetts State Colleges/ESP, MA 


447 


79 


4 


9 






77 


4 


9 


Massachuaetts, Univ. of/ESP, MA 


1,293 




4 


2 




1,643 


77 


4 


2 


McHenxy County College, IL 


55 


71 


2 


1 


Mendocino Comm. College, CA 


34 




2 


1 


Merced College, CA 


316 


76 


2 


1 


Mercer County Comm. College, 


111 


70 


2 


■f 


Metropolitan Tech. Comm. College, NE 


125 


74 


2 


3 




550 


65 


4 


1 


Mid-Michigan Comm. College, MI 


40 


66 


2 


1 


Mid-Plains Tech Comm. College Area, NE 


85 


76 


2 


2 


Mid-Staf* Tech. Inst., WI 


87 


70 


2 


3 




1,500 


72 


2 


18 


Minnesota State Univ. System, MN 


2,250 


75 


4 


7 


Minnesota/DuluthAVaseca, Univ., MN 


320 


80 


4 


2 


Monroe Coimty Comm. College, MI 


52 


73 


2 


1 




25 


66 


2 


1 


Monterey Peninsula Comm. College, CA 


305 


78 


2 


^ 




206 


66 


2 


1 




540 


75 


2 


1 




533 


76 


2 


1 




37 


77 


2 


1 


Muskegon Comm. College, MI 


125 


65 


2 


1 




316 


77 


2 


1 


National College of Business, SD 


40 


76 


4 


1 




400 


72 


4 


3 


Niagara County Comm. College, NY 


150 


78 


2 


1 


North Central Michigan College, MI 


35 


80 


2 


1 


North Central Tech. Inst., WI 


138 


69 


2 


2 
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Unit 


Year 


2-Yr. 


#of 


Institution/System 


Size 


Elected 


4-Yr. 


Campm 




50 


78 


2 


1 




497 


79 


2 


2 




87 


75 


2 


*> 




580 


80 


4 


1 




46 


80 


2 


1 




37 


75 


2 




Northwest Tech. College, OH 


26 


75 


2 


1 




301 


71 


2 


4 




20 


85 


2 


1 




149 


86 


2 






101 


68 


2 


1 


Olympic College, WA 


375 


64 


2 


1 




125 


78 


2 


1 




48 


81 


2 






306 


79 


2 


1 




54 


72 


2 


1 




108 


67 


2 


1 




250 


85 


2 






272 


78 


2 


4 




210 


74 


4 


1 




30 


77 


2 


1 


Rancho Santiago Comm. College/Cont'g Ed, CA 


281 




2 






300 


72 


2 






94 


78 


4 


1 




76 


80 


4 


1 




368 


79 


2 






538 


78 


2 


1 




152 


72 


4 






290 


75 


2 


1 




882 


76 


2 


1 




37 


78 


4 


1 


Saginaw Valley State College, MI 


97 


72 


4 


1 




43 


79 


4 


X 




32 


75 


2 






544 


86 


2 






446 


77 


2 






801 


77 


2 






47 


77 


2 






<^ 


69 


2 






51 


78 


2 




Schoolcraft College, MI 


337 


72 


2 
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Unit 


Yeai 


2-Yr. 




Institution/System 


Size 












76 


2 


1 






76 


2 


1 






84 


2 


1 






85 


2 


1 






75 


4 


1 


Sierra Jdnt Comzn« College Oist., GA 


321 


78 


2 


1 


Skagtt Valley College, WA 


260 


65 


2 


1 






77 


2 


1 


South OakiOta Univ, System, SD 


1,250 


77 


4 


8 


Southeastern Cozzun. College, ia 


78 


75 


2 


2 




40 


85 


2 


1 


Southern Illinois T/nivyCarbondale-ESP, IL 


658 


78 


4 


1 


Southern State Comm. College, OH 


29 


85 


2 


1 




180 


77 


2 


1 




37 


75 


2 


1 


^kane Conam. College Dist., WA 


1,000 


70 


2 


2 




40 


73 


2 


1 


St dair County Comm. College, Ml 


98 


68 


2 


1 


St. Louis Comm. College, MO 


512 


78 


2 


3 




120 


78 


2 


1 


Taft College, CA 


55 


76 


2 


1 


Terra Tech. College, OH 


47 


85 


2 


1 


Tompkin^Cortland Comm. College, NY 


78 


82 


2 


1 


Treasure VaJey Comm. College, OR 


56 




2 


1 


Ulster County Comm. College, NY 


90 


78 


2 


1 


Victor Valley College, CA 


63 


76 


2 


1 


Walla Walla Comm. College, WA 


90 


68 


2 


2 




169 


66 


2 


1 


Waukesha County Tech. College, WI 


155 


67 


2 


2 




176 


65 


2 


1 


West Hills College, CA 


38 


77 


2 


1 


West Shore Comm. College, MI 


27 


84 


2 


1 


Westen Iowa, Te^, Comm. College, lA 


64 


76 


2 


1 


Western Tech Comm. College Area, NE 


70 


76 


2 


2 




(^5 


72 


2 


1 


WiUiamsport Area Comm. College, PA 


175 


71 


2 


2 




406 


76 


2 


2 


Youngstown State UnivTESP 1, OH 


381 


85 


4 


1 


Youngstown State VnivJES? 2, OH 


70 


66 


4 


0 


Youngstown State Univ., OH 


410 


72 


4 


1 


Yuba College, CA 






2 


1 



NOTE: Unit size is full-time, or full-time and part-time, as reported by unit. Units are 
faculty unless otherwise stated 
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